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THE LARGEST CLEANING ELE-| 2nd can be seen from many miles away. The rapidity | usually followed. There are 182 bins in the house, thelarg- 
VATOR IN THE WORLD. with which the work on this huge structure has pro- | est bins having a capacity of 11,000 bushels, and by the 
gressed is almost marvelous. The superstructure was be- | use of Simpson & Robinson’s Patent Distributing Spouts, 
gun June 1, and the last square of corrugated sheeting | from any one of the legs half the bins can be filled. 
The new Union Pacific Elevator, 1,000,000 bushels’ ca | was put on the 18th day of August, on which date the Four standard gauge tracks run through the building, 
pacity, which has just been completed in this city, is ' elevator began to receive grain—just 79 days. Over 600 ' two on each side, making it easy to handle 300 cars in 
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[From the Modern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. ] 


F, H, PEAVEY & CO’S NEW ELEVATOR AT KANSAS CITY, MO. 


said to be the largest cleaning elevator in the world. Its | men have been employed upon it at different times, the | and 2C0 cars out per day. It is safe to say that no other 
gigantic proportions are set off to splendid advantage | largest number at any one time being 300. elevator ever built is more thoroughly equipped with all 
above the smsller elevators and huge packing houses on The elevator is 98x200 feet on the ground, and measures | modern conveniences and safety appliances. 
the west bottoms midway between the Kansas City, Mo., | 165 feet to the top of cupola The bins are 75 feet deep. 
and the Kansas City, Kan., bluffs. It isthe first striking | While the ordinary elevator frame work was used, the bins 
object to be descried in coming down the Kaw Valley, ! are constructed on a somewhat different plan from that 


There is 
throughout the building a complete system of electric 
lights, electric call bells, speaking tubes, dumb waiters, 
ete. A 5-inch water main runs to the cupola, with 
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branch pipes and 25 feet of hose on every floor. An Elli- 
thorpe Air-brake Passenger Elevator, with a lift of 120 
feet, is employed, being the highest lift of any passenger 
elevator used in the city. 

One of the most essential features of an elevator of this 
kind is the cleaning machinery. The greatest care must 
be exercised in its selection, and an experienced judg 
ment called into play. A great responsibility rest on the 
cleaners. Grain of all kinds and in a'l conditions is re- 
ceived, and these machines are expected to remove all 
dirt, dust, sticks, straws, light and shrunken kernels, as 
well as seeds, etc., and so make it a merchantable article. 
They-are required to clean light or severe, as the condi- 
tion of the grain demands, to be durable, to have large 
capacity, and when properly regulated to perform their 
work with little or no attention. Careful examination 
was made of all the different makes of machfnes for this 
purpose, and the merits of each fairly considered. 
The “Monitor” Dustless Warehouse and Elevator Sep- 
arators, manufactured by Huntley, Cranson & Hammond, 
Silver Creek, N. Y., were selected, A line of these ma- 
chines occupies the first floor, and they are certainly 
models of their class. B. F. Ryer, 63-65 South Canal 
street, Chicago, general Western agent of Huntley, Cran- 
son & Hammond, negotiated the sale, and from him the 
writer obtained much valuable information as to the great 
capabilities of the machines. The manufacturers. are to 
be congratulated, first, on building such splendid ma- 
chines, and secondly, on having them selected 
for so prominent an elevator, and selected on 
their merits. Superintendent Oliver appears to 
be highly pleased with them. 

The steam plant is, as Engineer Harrington 
says, “‘a beauty.” It consists of an 175-horse 
power Reynolds-Corliss Engine, furnished by 
the Edw. P. Allis Company of Milwaukee; three 
Butman Steel Tubular Boilers, made by the 
Butman Furnace Company, Chicago, capacity 
350-horse power; pumps, etc., and a Payne En- 
gine for electric lighting. The engine and boiler 
house is 43x60 feet in diameter, built of brick. 
The smoke-stack, which is 150 feet high, is 
round and makes a handsome appearance. 
The round is considered better than the square 
stack, as no corners afford the air a chance to 
circulate. 

The office adjoins the engine house on the 
side next to the elevator, and has been very 
tastefully fitted up. 

It will require a crew of fifteen to twenty 
men constantly to run the elevator, and in a 
very busy season when the house is operated to 
its fullest capacity, forty to fifty men will be 
employed. 

The construction of this great elevator may 
be considered the entering wedge of Peavey 
& Co. into the South-western grain trade, al- 
though they have for years been large handlers of Kansas 
wheat. That they will cut a very imposing figure has 
already been foreshadowed. 

They have sent here some of their oldest and most ex- 
perienced men to run the elevator. C. L. Oliver, the su- 
perintendent, has been with the firm for twelve years, hav- 
ing at different times had charge of their elevators at 
Sioux City, lowa; Mankatoand Jordan, Minn., and Wash- 
burn, Wis. He came here from the latter place, where he 
managed for several years a 900,000-bushel elevator. P. 
J. Harrington, the engineer, has been with Peavey & Co. 
since 1886, most of the time at Minneapolis. 

The firm of Stmrson & Rogprnson, who built the ele- 
vator, is well known to the trade. They have constructed 
about 400 elevators in the past eleven years, including the 
large line for Peavey & Co. through Washington, Oregon 
and Idaho. Their office is in Minneapolis, presided over 
by Mr. Simpson. D. A. Robinson takes personal charge 
of the elevator building, assisted by his cousin, H. R. 
Robinson, as book and timekeeper. 


THERE is no question concerning the policy of renew- 
ing seed wheat from long distances. If we would give 
the crop additional power to resist adverse conditions we 
must renew the life of the seed. Wedo not believe re- 
newals from the same county is sufficient. Dealers at 
railway stations can easily procure seed from greater dis- 
tances, and it is more sure to produce a crop. Wheat that 
has been resown repeatedly in the same locality has a 
weaker vitality to encounter vicissitudes.— Toledo Market 
Report. 


THE BLOCKADE AT BALTIMORE | INSPECTION 


We understand that it is reported in the West that 
there isa blockade at Baltimore. This last assertion is 
unqualifiedly false, but is entirely in keeping with in- 
structions issued by a certain road which is presumed to 
cater to the wants of this port, to its agents in the West 
to divert all the traffic possible from coming to Baltimore. 
This may seem incredible, but the road, the locality and 
the name of the agent can be given if nsed be. Restric- 
tions in delivery of grain at Calvert Station imposes an- 
other hardship upon the trade, as it is not only the most 
convenient yard in the city, but is the only eligible de- 
livery point for track stuff that the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road possesses. As the trade in this particular delivery. 
is likely to be the chief reliance of the grain receiver, at 
least for a time, the necessity which makes this order im- 
perative is most unfortunate Itis to be hoped that the 
railroad authorities will recognize the position and use 
every endeavor to remove this incubus.—Baltimore Jour- 
nal of Commerce. 


CONVEYOR FOR EAR CORN. 


In many elevators, especially in those with crib attach- 
ment, a conveyor for ear corn is not so much a luxury as 
a necessity for dispatch in handling grain. Our illustra. 
tion shows an Ear Corn Conveyor manufactured by the 
WEBSTER MANUFACTURING Company, 195 8. Canal St., 


A CONVEYOR FOR EAR CORN. 


Chicago. The cut isso plain as to require no explana- 
tion. The conveyor is furnished with either wood or 
iron flights. It can be ordered either with take-up boxes 
and sprocket wheels, or simply the chair or chair with 
flights attached. The manufacturers will be pleased to 
quote prices and give any other desired information. 


SELLING WHEAT. 


About the time that Daniel Drew began his Wall street 
career he was up in the country one time to visit some 
friends, and two farmers called upon him to decide a 
case. One had sold the other five bushels of wheat and 
proposed to measure it in a half-bushel and sweep the top 
of the measure witha stick. The other objected, and 
Uncle Daniel was asked to decide. 

“Well, legally speaking, a bushel is only a bushel,” he 
answered. 

“And can the measure be swept off?” 

“JT think it can.” 

‘With what?” 

“Well, if I was selling wheat I should probably use 
half the head of a flour barrel.” 

‘Which edge of it?” 

“Gentlemen, that is the point [ cannot now decide on,” 
sighed the oldman. “If I was selling to a widow or 
preacher, Iam certain that I should sweep the measure 
with a straight edge, but if I was selling toa man who 
pastures his cows on the road and his pigs in his neigh- 
bor’s corn, I’m afraid I should use the circular side, and 
scoop a little to boot.” — Glassware Reporter 


OF GRAIN AT MINNE- 
APOLIS, 


John Sheley, chief grain inspector at Minneapolis for 
the state, has issued a letter bearing upon the work of his 
department, in which he says: 

“Fully three-fourths of the wheat received in this 
market is sold by sample. Of the past crop Minneapolis 
received 43,500,000 bushels; Duluth, 18,610,000; Chicago, 
18,750,000; Milwaukee, 7,420,000. This shows Minneap- 
olis to be the largest primary wheat market in the world. 
What isit that has made itsuch? Itis thesample market, 
milling demand.and prices paid. On most of the crops of 


1888, after deducting freight, the prices of wheat were / 


higher at Minneapolis than at New York City. This is a 
strange state of affairs, but nevertheless true. 

‘“‘Mioneapolis is not only the largest wheat market in 
the country, but is also the most difficult of any for an 
inspector, on account of the different varieties of wheat 
received and the dockage system, the latter being a double 
tax on the judgment of the inspector, as he must not 
only fix the grade, but also the amount of dirt in each 
bushel. . 

“Fully nine-tenths of our wheat is received in the dirt. 
When the dockage is under 8 pounds per bushel, it is 
generally fixed on the inspector’s judgment, which con- 
stant practice has made nearly perfect. 

“If the wheat shows 3 pounds or over per bushel | 
probe samples are take from different parts of 
the car, of which 60 are. weighed, which repre- 
sents a bushel of wheat, and passed through 
a No. 10 sieve. A cloth is placed under the 
sieve to show the amount of shrunken wheat 
taken out, which must be allowed for, and 
also large buckwheat, which will not pass 
through the sieve. 

“At Duluth on the crop of 1885 and 1886 
the writer graded nearly 90 per cent. of the 
wheat received No. 1 hard, with an average 
dockage of 114 pounds per bushel. 

“Give us the same material to work on and 
the same results can be accomplished again. In 
those days it was seldom that over 3 pounds of 
dirt was found ina bushel. But with the crop 


uncommon thing to find whole train loads 
with the dirt running from 2 to 15 pounds per 
bushel. Inspectors are called upon to finish 
the work begun by threshing machines, 

“The Minneapolis inspection district now 
covers 23 elevators; 23 mills and 17 railroad in- 
spection yards, which are from 1 to 7 miles from 
the Chamber of Commerce in all directions, 
The receipts often run 500 to 700 cars per day. 
Inspectors often have from 75 to 150 cars to 
inspect during the morning hours. 
expected to report their grades at the office by 
11 o’clock A. M., so that the grain can be placed on 
’Change and sold on the day of arrival. A disposition 
must be given of the cars by 4 o’clock rp. M., otherwise 
the railroad people charge demurrage on cars, This calls 
for prompt, active work on the part of the inspectors, 
and I do not claim that every car is graded and docked 
just exactly as it should be, but I do say that between 
re-inspections and the sample market, shippers get all 
they are entitled to. Commission men, as a rule, are good 
judges of grain. They are anxious for country trade, 
and try to do the best they can for their customers, and 
are not backward about asking all that buyers will stand. 

“Some do not understand why Duluth receipts show a 
larger per cent. of No 1 hard than Minneapolis. This 
can be accounted for in different ways. For example, 
No. 1 hard is the contract grade at Duluth and No, 1 hard 
wheat must be shipped to fill sales. No. 1 Northern is 
the contract grade at Minneapolis. The bulk of the Scotch 
Fife is raised in the Red Rivcr Valley, asection of country 
tributary to Duluth. Large sections of country tributary 
to Minneapolis do not try to raise Fife wheat. 
fault was found last fall, because light colored Fife, or 


wheat raised on rolling and timber lands, did not grade — 


No. 1 hard. Our rules say that No. 1 hard shall be 
mostly hard Scotch Fife. Light-colored wheat is not 
hard wheat, even though it be Scotch Fife, which any 
one can demonstrate to his own satisfaction by cutting the 
kernel in two; it will be noticed that the light colored is 
white or nearly all starch, while the amber-cocolored kernel 
is dark, flinty and largely gluten—a much stronger wheat, 

‘‘Wheat is liable to be light colored when the berry and 


of 1887 came the dirt, and now it is not’ an — 


They are 


Some — 
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yield is large, say from 20 to 35 bushels per acre. When 


the yield is light the berry is generally hard. 


““Many cars are received with poor wheat on bottom, 
sides and ends. This class of work ought to be stopped. 
Weare compelled to handle cases of this kind without 
gloves, otherwise there would be no end of it. 

“The car is first examined by the state inspector, then 
the commission man takes an average sample to sell the 
car by, after which the car is thoroughly examined by 
the purchaser and the grain must be equal to the sample 
sold. If it is found otherwise the sale is canceled, which, 
on adeclining market, is apt to cause the shipper loss 
through his own carelessness. 

“The lower the grade the lighter is the dockage. There 
is no dockage placed on rejected wheat, although com- 
mission men sometimes allow a dockage in order to help 
sell it. 

“Tnspectors figure on grading wheat to correspond with 
the milling value in it, but there are cases where by grad- 
ing the wheat reject2d and selling it by sample, at gross 
weight, it will net the shipper more money than grading 
it No, 2 or 38 with a heavy dockage. 


«Wheat that is shrunken and light in weight, but other. 
wise sound, can generally be raised a grade by cleaning, 
but the difference in dockage will more than make up for 
the difference in price between the two grades. Wheat 
containing a large per cent. of cockle, oats, barley or 
smut is graded down. Shippers ought to meet inspectors 
half way by cleaning the above class of grain before 
shipping, and especially smutty wheat, which should be 
cleaned on the farm Every time smutty wheat is handled 
it deteriorates in value, and when the wheat is dropped 60 
or 70 feet into an elevator bin the balls are pulverized. 
The smut adheres to the berry, causing a loss in value. 


“Targe quantities of stack-burnt wheat are received in 
this market from the Southwest The damage is caused 
by cutting wheat with header machines, and piling it up 
while green or damp 

“Shippers cannot be too careful about looking cars over 
for leaks. Many cars are received with a leakage run- 
ning from 5 to 25 bushels per car. 


“Some patties seem to think that our fees for inspec- 
tion ought to be reduced, others are in doubt as to whether 
state inspection ought to be continued. The fees col- 
lected on Minnesota grain do not pay half the expenses of 
this district. Our receipts of grain are largely from 
North and South Dakota, Iowa, Kansas and Nebraska. 

“As compared with other markets, the charges for in- 
spection per car are as follows: Chicago, 30 cents; Phil- 
adelphia, 30 cents; New Orleans, 75 cents; St. Louis, 40 
cents; Toledo, 30 cents; New York, 30 cents; Cincinnati, 
30 cents; Milwaukee, 25 cents, and Minneapolis, 25 cents. 

“Grain must be inspected at the terminal points, and 
it is simply a question as to whether the work can be 
done best by the state or Board of Trade inspectors ” 


NO MORE GRAIN FOR BALLAST. 


For some tim? there has been something like an earth- 
quake in the foreign grain inarket. American prices have 
been too high, and England has looked to the Orient for 
full supplies of wheat and corn. Mr. John Whitmore, 
general traflic manager of the Fitchburg Railroad, said 
yesterday: ‘‘It isa shame that we Americans should act 
as we do in foreign trade. As soon as England wants 
giain, up goes the price in Chicago. Then England goes 
to Russia. On the Black Sea 400 steamships have just 
now been loaded with wheit for England. The situation 
is rather remarkable when, as has been the case, a vessel 
has had to load grain in Baltimore and return with the 
same cargo as ballast. Itisn’t as though we had only 
one market for our grain. It isn’t as though they had 
only one market from which to buy. It is asif you or I 
were in the dry goods business and tried to put up prices 
in spite of competition, You or I couldn’t do it. If we 
should be called foolish, so ought the Chicago speculators 
who have thus raised the price of grain.” 


Mr. W. H. Lincoln, agent of the Leyland line of 
steamers, said that freights had been growing better with. 
in the last few days, and the situation was improving. 
The reason of the existing conditions he gave as the spec- 
ulative price of grain on this side, combined with the 
poor quality of the American crop and the fine weather 
and good returns of new wheat in England. 


“The situation is improving, however,” he added, ‘‘and 


‘we wont think of taking grain for ballast any more.”— 


Bestun Lerald. 


THE CALDWELL CUT FLIGHT 
CONVEYOR. 


This conveyor has been successfully used in removing 
sand, dirt and grit from cotton seed. This is very de- 
sirable before the seed goes into storage or is reginned. 
The sand in the seed dulls the saws in the gins, and for- 
eign substances, such as cartridges, nails, and pieces of 
iron, often strike fire ir the gin, unless removed. This 
can be done in some degree by the use of the ordinary 
Caldwell Conveyor, and lining the bottom of the box 
with perforated metal (/%g. 2). 

The better plan is to use the Cut Flight Conveyor, as 


= 


shown, making box having the curved lining wide enough 
to extend near the top of the box, and setting out 1 to 2 
inches from side of box, to allow the sand and dirt to 
drop through the perforations. This plan gives more 
working surface for cotton seed to rub over. When the 


FIG, 2. 


sand and dirt from the seed would drop where not wanted, 
the box is built with perforated lining, and a supple- 
mental conveyor of small size, 4 inches in diameter. The 
manufacturers are Mmssrs H. W. CALDWELL & Son, 131 
and 133 W, Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


INFECTED SEED CORN. 


An entomologist writing in Country Gentleman says, a 
‘ correspondent from Coxsackie, N. Y., has sent me some 
seed corn, purchased by him from a well known and 
leading seed firm in New York City, which is badly in- 
fested with weevil. I find it to be the species known as 
the ‘‘rice weevil,” or Calandra oryze (Linn.)—a danger- 
ous and destructive pest, often found in seed stores, in 
milk and granaries. He writes that a neighbor had also 
purchased a half bushel of seed corn from the same house 
this spring, over two-thirds of which have been destroyed 
by the same insect. 

My correspondent, although a careful observer of in- 
jurious insects and their habits, had never met with this 
beetle before, and is therefore justly indignant that he 
should have received it from a reputable secd firm in this 
manner, and that he and his neighbor should be exposed 
to the risk of having it introduced, and multiplied and 
naturalized among them, 

The sale of the corn, while so badly infested, by the 
firm (I refrain from giving its name) seems to me to be 
very culpable. Of course, at the time of sale the infesta- 
tion was not visible to ordinary observation, as the eggs 
of the beetle had been deposited on the kernels, and the 
minute larvee had entered through holes too small to be 
seen. But had a proper examination been made of the 
corn by breaking or cutting into it, the full-grown larve 
or pup would have been found within, nearly ready to 
change into the perfect insect and eat their way outward 
as they have since done. 

If such an examination disclosed an abundant presence 
of the insect, it would of course be unsuitable and unfit 
for seed, and should at once have been consigned to the 
mill for feeding purposes. If but slightly infested, and 
not materially injured, further injury or danger could 
have been averted by subjecting it in a tightly covered 
barrel or bin to the vapor of bisulphide of carbon—the 
liquid needing only to be placed in an open vessel on the 
top of the corn, and in its volitization, falling down from 
its weight, and destroying all the animal life present. 


Farmers are not all fools. According to the 7vmes of 
Beemer, Neb., a prosperous farmer lives near that place 
who doesn’t believe that the farmers’ alliance will be the 
means of securing him one cent per bushel more for his 
corn, or make his hogs any fatter. 
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GRAIN DOWN THE MISSISSIPPI. 


To no instrumentality, says the St. Louis Grocer, is the 
advancement of our city to the position of a great grain 
market for export due in larger measure than to the 
“Barge Line,” whose constant effort during all the years 
of its existence has been to center here such receipts of 
grain as would attract and hold the business done with 
foreign ports by enterprising shippers of the great inte- 
rior, some of whom, we are proud to say, are among 
our foremost merchants and citizens. 

Some fair idea of the growth of the export business 
done by this company may be given by stating the fact 
that while in 1870 the bulk grain carried on the river was 
less than 500,000 bushels, in 1889 the quantity so carried 


mjexceeded 15,000,000 bushels, or about one-fifth the entire 


corn exports of the United States. 

As may easily be imagined, the vessels necessary for 
handling so large a bulk must constitute a fleet of no 
mean proportions, The Barge Company owns and ope- 
rates ten of the mo3t powerful steam towboats in the 
world, and has nearly 100 large barges, built expressly 
for the transportation of bulk grain. A visit to these 
vessels would well repay any one who has never seen 
them loading at our elevators. 

The company has a paid-up capital of $2,000,000, and 
in addition to the boats and barges already mentioned, 
has large stationary elevators at New Orleans, and at Bel- 
mont, Mo., and several steam transfer floating elevators 
which serve to rapidly empty the barges into the ocean 
vessels at New Orleans, These facilities give them a con- 
trol of the transportation of grain on the river, and en- 
able them to successfully compete with the railways 
which carry to tide-water on the Atlantic coast. 

Beside the bulk grain thus carried, this line freights 
large quantities of flour, sacked grain, lard, bagging and 
other Western produce at rates which make it no less a 
favorite route than a potent factor in determining the 
price of transportation, not only on the river, but upon 
competing railway routes as well. 


CANAL CONVENTION. 


Capt. M. De Puy, president of the Canal and Harbor 
Protection Union, has issued from Albany an open letter 
to the people of the state of New York, in which he 
states that there is every indication to show that the state 
canal convention to be held at Buffalo on Sept. 25 will be 
largely attended, and that canal protection will be dis- 
cussed as well as canal improvements. 
strictly non-political. 

Among the measures which will be discussed are the 
following: To bottom out the Erie and Oswego canals to 
their original depth, and to speedily complete the length- 
ening of locks; to cut the points back ten or twenty 
feet at several short bends in. the Erie Canal, that double 
boats may meet and pass; to deepen the Champlain 
Canal about one foot; to effectually break up the ‘‘railroad- 
grain elevator combines” in New York and Buffalo, 
which are actually discriminating against the state and 
port of New York to the extent of two cents a bushel on 
grain, and the sole object is to cripple the Erie Canal and 
drive individual enterprise from the lakes. 

At Philadelphia, Baltimore and Newport News the 
cost of elevating grain does not exceed one eighth of one 
cent a bushel, while at Buffalo the elevator gets (includ- 
ing steam shovel) nine eighths. And the same grain when 
it gets to New York is forced to contribute to the elevators 
another nine-eighths, 

To provide for free wharves at every port in the state of 
New York. The wharfage rings in the cities of New 
York and Brooklyn annually bleed commerce to the ex- 
tent of about $3,000,000, and it has recently been proven 
that nearly all the money was misappropriated by poli- 
ticians. 


The movement is 


STORAGE IN CANADA. 


The cities of Kingston and Quebec have awakened to 
the necessity of providing storage accommodation in order 
that they may secure a share of the grain and flour trade. 
Kingston has only to build the necessary elevators in 
order to obtain the grain which the owners have now uo 
alternative but to store at Ogdensburg. The limestone 
city must, however, make up its mind-to provide the re- 
quired facilities at its own cost. The idea that the gov- 
ernment should undertake the work at the expense of the 
country is absurd. As regards Quebec, the Quebec Corn 
Exchange is urging traders to provide the necessary 


| accommodation.—TZoronto Globe. 
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WILL NOT DELIVER GRAIN AT 
“ DULUTH. 


Recent advices from Duluth state that General Man- 
ager Mohler of the Great Northern Road has issued a 
circular ordering that no cars of the Great Northern 
Road shall be allowed off its own tracks or terminals. 
This order discriminates against Duluth and in favor of 
West Superior in the matter of delivering grain. The 
Great Northern elevators are all located on the Superior 
side, and the grain men here are kicking because they 
think that the circular was issued in order to divert the 
grain to the Great Northern elevators. W. C. Farring- 
ton, the local agent of the Great Northern Company, was 
seen regarding the matter and said: 

“The order is a just one, as the company cannot be ex- 
pected to put itself to the inconvenience of waiting for 
empty wheat cars while the road that is doing the ele- 
vator switching is taking its own time in returning them. 
The laws cannot compel the company to deliver to ele- 
vators in Duluth, notwithstanding’ that it places Duluth 
on its waybills. The company will bring wheat cars into 
Duluth, but will not allow them off its own tracks, 
which do not run to a single elevator.” 

Mr. Farrington quoted a case or two in Chicago in 
support of his assertions, viz.: That both-the Union 
Pacific and Burlington routes have no facilities at Chicago 
elevators, and successfully defied the authorities to com- 
pel them to deliver at Chicago elevators. George 
Rupley, treasurer and superintendent of two ele- 
vator companies at Duluth, had the following to say 
regarding the circular: 

“The plea that the Great Northern cannot get into 

_the elevators isa poor one. If it really wants to 
come in the elevators will allow it to lay tracks on 
their property. It can be easily done, and with little 
expense. The Minneapolis people and the Sawyer 
people are, I know, affected by the order just as our 
elevators are, Last year it was simply a discrimina- 
tion against Duluth. This year they had to take a 
different tack in order to help Superior. I don’t 
think there would be much difficulty, however, for 
them to arrange on the quiet for the accommoda- 
tion of the Sawyer people after they got the scheme 
well under way. The fact is, they want to run all 
the wheat on their line into Superior. They caunot 
begin to handle all the wheat at Superior that will 
come to the head of the lakes over their line. The 
wheat is not shipped out of the elevators on their 
orders, but on those of the owners.” 

The Northern Pacific Road has hitherto handled 
all Great Northern cars which were to be taken to 
Duluth elevators. Division Superintendent Green 
when catechised delivered himself as follows: 

“The Northern Pacific has never done otherwise 
with Great Northern cars than with their own. 
There is no discrimination, and all cars receive the 
best dispatch we can give. The Great Northern does 
not want to deliver in Duluth. That is the situation.” 


OANADIAN BARLEY EXPERI- 
MENTS. 


It is well that, thanks to the enterprise of the Dominion 
Department of Agriculture, we are likely to have the pos- 
sibilities of barley culture in this country pretty thor- 
oughly tested the present season. But there is reason to 
believe that many over-sanguine people have their expec- 
tations raised to a pitch that renders disappointment 
certain. 

The two-rowed barley, to do its best, requires a strong, 
rich soil, and a moist climate. Both of these conditions 
are difficult, if not impossible, to be secured in Canada. 
Our farmers have no idea of the amount of manuring 
which is theught necessary for this and other crops in 
the old country. 

It is said the demand for barley is on the decline in the 
markets of the world, a'though the production of ale and 
beer is not lessening. But brewers are discovering other 
means of putting the desired flavor into these drinks, and 
it may be that, before very long, barley will take rank 
with other grains on the basis of its food, rather than its 
drink value. It will be better for the agricultural inter- 
est when this becomes the case, although perhaps it will 
be the worse for beer drinkers, as they will lose the small 
amount of nutriment they formerly got out of their fa- 
vorite beverage. But it is always better that any product 
should stand on a real rather than a fictitious value.— 
Rural Canadian. 


THE EUREKA OAT CLIPPER. 


fully guaranteed. In many instances the rated capacities 
have been greatly exceeded with perfectly satisfactory re- 


We need not argue with our readers in this connection | sults to the user.” 


the value of oat clipping machines as money makers. An 
oat clipper that will do its work rapidly, properly and 
without waste is a source of profit which most grain men 
appreciate. Among the numerous machines before the 
public is the well-known Eureka Oat Clipper, a cut of 
which is given on this page. 

The machine is very compactly built, in operating 
mechanism is extremely simple, runs very lightly and has 
very great capacity. In solidity of construction, perfec- 
tion of fitting and finish, and high qualities of materials 
employed, it is without equal, Some customers have used 
same for a period of three or four years, without cost for 
repairs. This should be sufficient guaranty of their dur- 
ability. Its ventilation is perfect, rendering the machine 
dustless, and all impurities are immcdiately removed as 
rapidly as they become loosened from the grain. In the 
operation of clipping, hulling of oats does not occur. The 
case is of iron, hardened, having depressed longitudinal 
openings, cast upon chills, thus insuring the extreme of 
durability; is made in sections, any cne or more of which 
may be removed without taking down the machine. The 
cylinder has arms upon which are adjustable beaters, thus 
placing the degree of treatment entirely under control of 
the operator. These arms or beaters aid in forcing the 


loosened impurities through the openings in the case and 


THE EUREKA OAT CLIPPER. 


into the strong suction of the exhaust fan, by which they 
are delivered away from the machine. 


The separators on clippers are fully under control of 
the operator (regulated by valves), so that as few or many 
light oats may be removed as is desired. On all sizes four 
distinct separations are made. The material is first sub- 
jected to a screening or sieving operation, as it is spouted 
or otherwise delivered to the machine, to remove sticks, 
stones, straws, or other large or foul material. As it 
passes from the shoe or screen, it enters the cylinder 
through a strong current of air, which removes light im- 
purities such as chaff, shrunken grain, dust, ete. While 
going through the process of clipping, a strong current of 
air is being continually forced through the case, carrying 
the impurities, which are loosened by the clipping opera- 
tion, out through the openings in the case. Finally, as 
the finished material leaves the machine, it passes out 
through a current of air, which removes all traces of loose 
impurities. 

The manufacturer of the Eureka, 8. Howss, Silver 
Creek, N. Y., says: ‘‘In all cases we advise the use of 
the shoe as it insures a perfectly even feéd, a matter of 
much importance where regularity of work is desired. 
Connected with the shoe is our perfected automatic feed, 
which insures entire and perfect regularity in supplying 
the stock to the machine for operating upon. Having a 
preliminary separation, a large amount of light oats, filth, 
dust, chaff, etc., may be removed before undergoing the 
process “f clipping. We build this machine in seven reg- 
ular sizes, capacities ranging from 50 bushels per hour up 
to 500 bushels per hour. These capacites are in all cases 


WHEAT AND SILVER. 


We give herewith a few opinions regarding the influ- 
ence of the market value of silver upon the market value 
of wheat: 


The rise in silver to $1.21 sent the Europeans in to 
cover their short sales of wheat in this country, and put 
the market 3 cents higher. The appreciation of silver 
has caused a general advance in our food products on 
that side, silver being the money they use in buying frorn 
India and other countries. The value of the rupee and 
rouble is the controlling factor. The more they can de- 
preciate silver the cheaper they make the cost of farm 
products.— Baltimore Journal of Commerce. 


Itis claimed that the advance in silver is the main 
cause of the rising American quotations, and certainly 
such would seem to be true in the case of railway shares 
which, under ordinary circumstances, would be falling 
heavily in value, seeing the crops are estimated to be 20,<" 
000,000 tons lighter than last year. Another anomaly is 
that wheat which was supposed to be the article most 
likely to be strongly affected by the new silver law, has 
so far advanced least of any. Oats have risen 100 per 
cent., and maize 80 per cent., while wheat since June has 
only risen 20 per cent. One effect of the rise in 
silver has been to lower the value of the cereal on 
the Indian and Russian exchang¢s, and while a con- 
tinuance of the export movement has been rendered 
possible, a direct discouragement to the grower is 
thus brought actively into play.—Liverpool Corn 
Trade News. 

Paul Mudrony, the Hungarian correspondent of 
the Farm Implement News, in a communication to 
that journal says: ‘Your great question of the re- 
monetization of silver is creating a great deal of 
interest among our farmers. The organ of our 
national agricultural society says to day in its leader, 
written by the director of the society, Mr. Ordody: 
‘It is a fact that if we accept the gold standard and 
diminish in this way our legal tenders, and the Ameri- 
cans accept the silver standard, in this case they will 
decidedly beat us in the foreign competition, and 
we will scarcely be able to go abroad with our prod- 
ucts. Why does America accept the silver value? 
It is easy to conceive. Only because she may coun- 
terbalance the Indian wheat import, which is purely 
promoted by the cheap price of silver. If, therefore, 


price of silver will enormously rise. The Indian 
wheat will lose its capacity to compete, and America 
will dominate anew; but on the other hand, having 
a gold and silver standard, she promotes by it the 
export of her raw products. Whereas, we shall, 
in consequence of the pure gold value, as the Hun- 
garian proverb says, be ‘drowned in our own fat’; 
therefore, we hold the bimetallic gold and silver standard 
preferable to the single gold standard.’ Such are the 
current opinions about the value question in farmers’ 
circles.” 


The rise in silver has added very largely to the cost of 
Indian wheat, and the Mail and Hupress says the friends 
of silver -have demonstrated the correctness of one of 
their tenets which the advocates of a gold standard have 
always contradicted. They cannot help seeing now that 
the United States, which is the largest silver producing 
nation in the world, has for years been playing into the 
hands of Great Britain, which, being the largest silver 
buyer in the world, has had a very strong interest in mak- 
ing gold as dear as possible and holding onto as much 
of itas the laws of trade would permit. As long as we 
were buying 2,000,000 ounces a month, the treasury was 
perforce a bear on gold. It was using every effort to get 
it as cheap as possible, andin this attempt it had the 
cordial co-operation of Great Britain. Now that we be- 
gin to buy more than twice as much, the position is 
changed, and Great Britain is a competitor at a great dis- 
advantage. For years the American farmer has been 
selling his wheat for gold in competition with Indian 
wheat, which was bought with silver, and so the British 
importer bought silver with his gold and exchanged for 
Indian wheat, until the price rose to a point at which it 
became cheaper to pay for American wheat with gold. 
Now that silver has risen 15 per cent.—to be exact, silver 
has risen 16}4 cents above the highest price of last year, 


America makes silver legal tender, in this case the - 


value of the domestic grain.—Philadelphia Rec- 
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and has regained in seven months what it lost in seven 
years—the price of Indian wheat is advanced just that 
much, and is handicapped by that percentage in competi- 
tion with American wheat. A very considerable percent- 
age of the increase in the price of wheat is due not to the 
fears of ashort crop, but to the fact that the Englishman 
finds Indian wheat virtually advanced more than half 
way to a parity with American grain. 

When silver rises to par with gold in the markets of 
this country and of the world, what next? That is what 
many are thinking about. At present the price of silver 
is going up faster here than abroad, but still no silver is 
being imported. The rise in this metal: thus far has put 
up the price of all food preducts, particularly grain, and 
has added 20 cents a bushel to the cost of Indian and 
Russian wheat in England by enhancing to that extent 
the silver which is paid forit. No stronger evidenc2 of 
the intrinsic importance of silver as a factor of trade and 
finance could be desired by its most devoted advocates 
than is furnished by the changes already brought about 
through the enactment of this one American 
silver law.—Chicago Journal. 

The rise in the cost of wheat keeps pace with 
the upward movement in the price of silver. 
Since the passage of the Silver Bill the metal 
has risen 14 cents per ounce, and wheat has 
gone up fully 16 cents per bushel. The one 
is given as the chief cause of the other, inas- 
much as the highest cost of the rupee has been 
equivalent to so mueh advance in the price of 
Indian wheat, the comparative cheapness of 
which has heretofore held down the export 


why should he not comply with existing laws and give a 
like clean bill of lading for grain shipments? The owner 
of the property is legally and morally entitled to as much 
protection in the one case as the, other. A careful com- 
parison between initial and terminal weights on bulk 
grain where it has been honestly weighed at each end of 
the line is thirty pounds par car. I would respectfully 
suggest that Sec. 4 of proposed amendment beso changed 
as to cover the contingency above referred to. 


THE VICTOR CORN SHELLER AND 
BARNARD’S DOUBLE SCREEN 
CORN CLEANER. 


The two cuts given below show the Victor Corn Sheller 
and Barnard’s Double Screen Dustless Corn Cleaner. 
These two machines, both familiarly known to the trade, 
comprise a complete corn outfit for an elevator, the one 
machine shelling the corn and the other separating the 


screen has large perforations, which allow the corn and 
smaller pieces of cobs to drop through into the outer 
screen. It is also provided with a heavy sheet iron con- 
veyor, attached to the inner surface, which carries the 
large pieces of cobs at once to the end of the screen, and 
drops them out. This conveyor also keeps the cobs and 
corn stirred up, thus allowing the corn chance to drop 
through freely into the outer screen, none being carried 
over with the cobs. The space between the screens is 
amply sufficient to prevent any clogging. 

The outside screen has finer holes, oval in shape, and 
the smaller pieces of broken cobs and ends are carried 
out over the end, while the corn all drops through on the 
shaker below, This shaker, which is run with a yoked 
eccentric, and side motion, carries the shelled corn in a 
broad, thin stream into a broad separating trunk, through 
which there is a strong suction blast of air from the fan, 
which permeates thoroughly the stream of corn and car- 
ries the small pieces of cobs, silks, husks, etc., that may 
have passed through the screen, up into the fan and out 
of doors, or into the dust room, 

The corn upon leaving the hopper, before 
entering the screen, is exposed to a strong suc- 
tiun of air which carries dust, chaff, silks and 
other light stuff into the fan and out of doors, 
This isa new feature, and great improvement 
over the old machine. There are thus two dis- 


tinct and efficient air separations, independent 
of each other, both having independent valves, 
and are under perfect control of the operator. 
The manufacturers guarantee it to bea first- 
class corn cleaner, and respectfully ask a trial 
on its merits, 


ord. 


Beth these machines are made in five sizes to 


There is disappointment of the Russian har- 


yest yield in some districts and satisfaction 
in others. Moreover, there are efforts being 
made to ship promptly this autumn, but the 
general position of the wheat markets in Europe and 
the established advance in the value of silver have 
given to Russia and other sellers a confidence to hold 
wheat, or only to sell it at about present rates. Indian 
wheat shippers entertain similar views, and it may-be 
said the visible supply of cheap 
wheat is very small indeed. —London 
Miller. 


CLEAN BILLS OF LAD- 
ING. 


Edward S. Richards of Chicago, 


suit varying requirements. The manufacturers 
are the BARNARD & Leas MANUFACTURING 


VICTOR CORN SHELLER. 
cobs from the corn and cleaning the latter for market. 
In the Victor Sheller the teeth and projections of the 
shelling surfaces are chilled, thus giving greater durabil- 
ity. It has a new patent feeder, which adjusts itself 
automatically, allowing the machine to be run either way, 


TT 


Company, Moline, Ill., who will be pleased to 
give correspondents any required information. 


INDIA FLAX CROP. 


The information which arrives from India as a mere 
by-word of explanation with reference to this year’s crop 
of flaxseed, is in reality of very con- 
siderable significance, and may exer- 


who has been connected with the 
grain trade for a number of years, 
recently wrote a letter in regard to 
the new uniform bills of lading, in 
which he said: In the present form 
of bills of lading used in the trans- 
portation of bulk grain words con 
yeying an ambiguity as to the quan- 
tity for which the carrier is respons- 
ible are used. This has been ones 
of the most fruitful causes of trouble 
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between owners and carriers. It is 
an established fact, and not open to 
any dispute whatever, that the initial 
weights of bulk grain that has been 
accurately weighed in hopper scales 
atasingle draft and loaded into new cars that have been 
sealed before starting have fallen short at destination over 
3,000 pounds per car, and that the terminal weights were 
reported back as having been unloaded into an elevator 
from the same car which arrived in good order with the 
original seals unbroken. The fact can also be established 
that the average shortage on bulk grain shipments, 
where shortages are known and reported, is about four 
bushels per car. It is also an established fact that certain 
of the railroads carrying bulk grain either own or are in- 
terested pecuniarily in the elevators to which they deliver 
their grain and derive benefits from any overplus in their 
stocks of grain, and that such grain has been sold for the 
benefit of such elevators and railroad officials. It is also 
an established fact that the master of a vessel is required 
to give a clean bill of lading for grain delivered to him 
and for which he is held responsible to the fullest extent. 

Why should a railroad company, which is also a com- 
mon carrier, be relieved in any degree from a like respon- 
sibility? A freight agent will give a clean bill of lading 
for a given quantity of flour or other merchandise, and 


BARNARD’S DOUBLE SCREEN DUSTLESS CORN CLEANER, 


and thus avoids crossing the belt. It can be adjusted by 
loosening collar on one end of the shaft, and pulley on 
the other end, and moving the shaft either forward or 
backward, as the condition of the corn may require. 
The machine is very substantially built, and has but two 
journals, and we guarantee it to be the very best sheller 
in the market. It will not clog, and can be stopped and 
started, no matter how much corn may be in the hopper 
or dump, and can be set in any manner most convenient. 
They are very strongly built, and of the best material. 
The Nos. 3 and 4 have an extra bearing outside the pul- 
ley, which renders them more substantial, and greatly 
adds to their durability. This machine is made to shell 
only. The separating of the cobs and cleaning of the 
corn is done by Barnard’s Dustless Corn Cleaner, de- 
scribed below. F 

Barnard’s Improved Double Screen Dustless Corn 
Cleaner is a machine which has been greatly improved 
from time to time, until now it is offered to the public as 
a perfect machine of its kind. The screen as now made 
consists of two screens, one within the other. The inside 


cise the most serious influence in 
approaching years. The Indian 
agriculturist is stated to be discour- 
aged with flaxseed growing, not so 
much in the way that English far- 
mers in the eighties have been dis- 
couraged over wheat, as in the way 
that many Kentish farmers have felt 


vu | that they couid no longer afford to 


grow hops. For the oil seeds, like 
hops, are largely speculative invest- 
— ments, paying a good profit in favor- 
Fable years, but being liable to be 
— ruined by an amount of weather 
5 = disaster such as would only de- 
preciate cereal or rice crops to a 

= slight extent. The Indian farmer 
is not indisposed to speculation in 
the abstract. His love of gambling; 
his passion for litigation, his very 
religion all show this. But he 
seems unfortunately to be growing 
poorer year by year, and to be less and less each season 
in a position to stand the racket of a single disastrous 
year. Hence there is an increasing tendency toward the 
safe crops, even if the source of but very little profit, 
and a corresponding inclination to discard the forms of 
produce to which a large degree of hazard is found to at- 
tach.—The Miiler, London. 


RENEWAL OF SEED WHEAT. 


mn 


The Toledo Market Report makes some excellent sug- 
gestions on this question which we heartily indorse and 
give herewith: ‘‘There is no question concerning the 
policy of renewing seed wheat from long distances. If 
we would give the crop additional pewer tu resist adverse 
conditions we must renew the life of the seed. We do 
not believe renewals from the same county is sufficient. 
Dealers at railway stations can easily procure seed from 
greater distances, and it is more sure to produce a crop. 
Wheat that has been resown repeatedly in the same 
locality has a weaker vitality to encounter vicissitudes.” 
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SOUTH RUSSIAN GRAIN TRADE. 


Consul-General Sandwith, reporting to the English 
government on the trade of Odessa during last year, says: 
The revelations made during the last few years of the 
abuses which exist in the grain trade of Southern Russia 
have produced a strong feeling among the public in favor 
of elevators. The fame of these palatial warehouses, and 
the splendid services they have rendered to the corn trade 
of America, have fired the imagination of the Russian 
land owner, who jumps to the conclusion that their in- 
troduction into this country will prove a panacea for the 
evils of which he has long been the victim. But the con- 
ditions of the trade in the two countries are widely dis- 
similar, and though it is hoped that by the instrumental- 
ity of elevators a better system may gradually be intro- 
duced, the day is yet far distant when anything like the 
regularity and expedition with which grain operations 
are conducted in the States can be realized in Russia, 
While in the former country great care is taken in the 
selection of the seed corn, which can be graded in five or 
six different classes, the farmer being thus enabled to de- 
liver his wheat at the nearest elevator, and to receive in 
exchange a warrant specifying its grade, which becomes 
a negotiable instrument—in this country the qualities of 
wheat present such diversities of character as to be quite 
insusceptible of grading. No scientific selection of seed 
corn is attempted, each farmer sowing what he has by 
him, so that the varieties of wheat may be reckoned at 
fifty or sixty, if their cardinal differences and the modi- 
fications induced by the nature of the soil in which 
they are raised are both taken into account. Only 
barley and maize has it been found at all possible to 
grade. 

It is this diversity in the kinds of wheat which ren- 
ders South Russia so favorably a field for the opera- 
tions of the manipulator. When a merchant has 
contracted to deliver a cargo of wheat, he finds it im- 
possible to furnish all of one quality,and he accord- 
ingly employs the middleman to buy different 
parcels which he mixes together until the product 
comes up to the required sample. It will readily be 
understood what opportunities are thus offered to 
unscrupulous agents to palm off inferior or dam- 
aged grain on their principals, who have to take ex- 
treme precautions against the fraud inevitable to the 
situation. While the leading export houses gener- 
ally succeed in preserving their reputation, cargoes 
undoubtedly arrive at the home market which do 
not come up to the samples which are transmitted 
overland. 

It was to protect themselves against losses to 
which they were thus exposed that the home mer- 
chants established in the principal English ports 
committees of arbitration, by the decision of which the 
foreign merchant is bound by his contract to abide. 
When, therefore, exception is taken to a cargo as not com- 
ing up to sample these committees appoint experts to 
examine the grain, in accordance with whose report they 
will strike off 1s., 2s., 3s., or even more per quarter, as 
the equity of the case may require. This single measure 
has had a most beneficial effect in checking fraudulent 
practices, and in keeping the trade in a healthy condition. 
Nevertheless the home merchant is seriously compro- 
mised when an unsound cargo is thrown on his hands, as 
he may have contracted to deliver it at a fixed rate toa 
miller or maltster, who will refuse to receive it as unfit 
for his purpose. No reduction of price can then compen- 
sate him for the loss sustained, and an expensive and 
harassing litigation is the probable outcome of the situa- 
tion. 

sul it is in his dealings with the agriculturist that op- 
portunities are furnished for the operations of the manip- 
ulator. The former is no match for the local middleman, 
who is to be found in every village in the double charac- 
ter of corn dealer and vendor of spirits, and to whom he 
is almost obliged by his commercial isolation to have re- 
course when he wishes to dispose of his crops. These 
men are almost invariably Jews, and the columns of the 
Russian newspapers teem with articles exposing their 
chicanery and bad faith. Great allowance ought to be 
made for the irritation felt by Russians at seeing the prof- 
its of this lucrative business monopolized by an alien 
race, whose peculiar aptitude for trade renders their serv- 
ices indispensable for its successful pursuit, Their in- 
dustry, sobriety, and the small profits which they derive 
from the commissions they undertake, amply account for 
the commanding position they have acquired in the trade; 


but their good qualities are overlooked, and their success 
is attributed to the grosser devices of unfair dealing, 
from which of course they are by no means exempt. 
They are in close relations with Hebrew merchants estab- 
lished in the town, who transact business with the capi- 
talists of Odessa, who again have connections with houses 
in Paris and London, and thus the grain trade, which 
was once in the hands of the Greeks, has gradually 
shifted to the counting houses of the Hebrews, 

The Russian land owner, whether large proprietor or 
peasant, undoubtedly fails to secure the same profits from 
his husbandry as falls to the lot of the more fortunate 
American farmer, and the government, which is in full 
sympathy with its orthodox subjects as regards the hard- 
ships of their position, is now tentatively introducing the 
systems of elevators as affording the means of enabling 
them to sell their grain without applying to the middle- 
man, 


MENASHA HICKORY HANGERS. 


We illustrate in this number the Menasha [Hickory 
Hangers, manufactured by the Menasha Wood Split Pul- 
ley Company at Menasha, Wis. 

The hangers have an upright post with side braces and 
a cross bar at top, all bolted solid together. An iron box 
is so arranged to the lower end of the hanger post as to 
be movable up and down, so that their necessary adjust- 
ment is obtained. The boxes are made on the newest 


JIANGER, 


THE MENASITA TWICKORY 


plan, long and strong, so that there can be no possible 
heating, and less oil is used, 

The strength of the hanger is proportioned to the load 
it has to carry, the same as an iron hanger. They are as 
strong, if not stronger, than an iron hanger, more grace- 
ful, and about one-fourth of the weight. They are 
handsomely finished in the natural wood. When shipped 
they are ready to bolt to the ceiling. 

The special advantage of these hangers over iron hang- 
ers is, first, they cost about one-half the price of an iron 
hanger; they weigh less, and the freight is less, and they 
are stronger and more handsome. They are adjustable in 
every direction, 

The company have already shipped them over a good 
portion of the United States. 

The price list is one-half off the iron hanger list, and a 
discount is given from that. 


INDIAN CORN FOR SPAIN. 


Consul Turner at Cadiz says: ‘‘Ilere, so far as I am 
able to learn, Indian corn is not used for food, The corn 
raised here, as well as that which is imported, is fed to 
animals or used for distilling, Sweet canned corn, corn 
bread, mush, etc., are not known. 

“The great question with the working classes is, how 
to get bread, This question would be less difficult of 
solution were the food uses of Indian corn as well under- 
stood here as in the United States. | Corn bread, canned 
corn, etc,, would be great gifts to the workers of Hurope, 
and it would seem that an understanding of their value 
might be brought about wherever bread is hard to get. 
Being wholesome and cheap, corn should win its way.” 
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GRADES. 


[The following is taken from the letter of a prominent 
grain man whose name we do not feel at liberty to use.| 

The true basis of grades, in my judgment, is about as 
follows: 

Good husbandry, care in selecting seed, harvesting, 
cleaning and caring for crops should produce No. 1 grain. 

The No. 2 grade should include the bulk of the crop 
when reasonably sound, plump and clean, and will make 
sound breadstuffs, I refer to wheat, corn and oats, 

No. 8 should include good, sound grain that will make 
sound flour or meal, but not up to a fair standard of 
weight, because lighter grain will yield smaller per cent, 
of flour or meal and not worth quite as much to manu- 
facture or for feeding purposes. 

All damaged or unsound or very dirty grain should not 
be graded, but sold by sample. 


I think that good milling wheat should be divided into’ 


four grades: No. 1 pure, unmixed, extra quality, suitable 
for seed, and Nos. 2, 8 and 4 according to its value for 
flour, There may be a difference of 20 per cent. in the 
quantity of good merchantable flour that sixty pounds of 
two different samples of wheat will make, and weight 
per measured bushel should be the standard of values, 
hence of grades. Sixty-pound wheat will yield more 
flour per sixty pounds than fifty-eight, fifty-six or fifty- 
four pound grain. 

The grain grown in the Western states reaches all the 
markets of the world, and there should be some general 
standard of grading. 

The local markets of the West have widely differ- 
ent standards, as also have Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore. 

Chicago, the greatest receiving market of the 
world, is governed by influences that must, in the 
very nature of things, result injuriously to the pro- 
ducer, 

While the volume of actual grain which passes 
through that city is beyond conception of ordinary 
minds, yet the receivers and shippers of actual grain 
form but a very small per cent. of the membership 
of the Chicago Board of Trade. Probably 90 per 
cent, of the members never receive a car of grain, 
and even the receiving houses derive but a small 
portion of their revenue from commissions on actual 
grain received. Itis estimated that less than 1 per 
cent, of the transactions on the Board are for actual 
grain, and that portion of the business is simply in- 
cidental. ‘The great interest centers in the specula- 
tive and gambling trading, and the legislation of the 
Board is controlled entirely by that element. 

Years ago the state of Illinois took the matter of 
inspection under its control, but the influence of the 
Board overshadows the entire business, and must inevita- 
bly exert an overpowering influence over the inspectors. 
There are several classes of dealers who are interested 
in influencing inspection. 

The gamblers in options desire that the standard of the 
speculative grade should be high; that the quantity of 
that grade should be limited, that they may the more 
easily control it, 

The manufacturing clement (millers) desire that said 
standard be high, that they may buy good merchantable 
wheat as of a lower grade, and consequently at lower 
prices. 

The exporter desires to buy lower grades that will grade 
higher in the consumption markets. 

These all work in harmony to influence inspection, es- 
tablishing a standard so high that it would appear that 
American grain is of a very inferior quality as a rule, 

Chicago No, 2 wheat is purchased and mixed with in- 
ferior grades and exported as No. 2. No. 8 wheat is ex- 
ported as No, 2, and the bulk of the wheat bought by 
millers on the Chicago market for their home trade and 
for export is the No. 8 grade, being good, sound milling 
wheat, and such as ought,to grade No. 2, and would in 
the markets of the world. 


Tne highest average yield of buckwheat is in the New 
Bngland states, Michigan, Minnesota and Oregon. There 
is little choice of varicties of seeds. Till recently only 
two varieties were grown in this country, and even now 
many prominent seedsmen catalogue only one variety, the 
European Silver Hull. The common black buckwheat is 
still generally grown, but a new variety from Japan is 
found to be much more productive than the old va- 
rieties, 


*.. 
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A NEW ENEMY TO RYE. 


The August issue of Insect Life, published by Division 
of Entomology of the Department of Agriculture, gives 
the following account of an entirely new and very inju- 
rious enemy to the rye crop, which made its appearance 
in 1887 in St. Mary’s county, Md. We have never pub- 
lished any account of it, awaiting its reappearance, It 
has not, however, since been seen, and as the matter is of 
considerable interest, we present this note. The pest was 
a small, active, rather hairy caterpillar, which confined 
its attacks entirely to the heads of the grain. Mr. G. F. 
Dyer of Leonardtown, to whom we are indebted for the 
specimens, wrote that he had twenty acres of rye from 
which he expected to harvest from eighteen to twenty 
bushels per acre, but that the crop was entirely destroyed, 
and was not worth harvesting except for the straw. He 
had about twenty acres of wheat in the same field, but 
this crop was not touched. The field in 
question was not in cultivation last year, but 
in 1885 was planted with corn and tobacco. 
The larva is small, measuring but a trifle 
more than a quarter of an inch in length when 
full grown. It is yellowish in color, and is 
marked with two broad brown bands down 
the hack, and two narrower ones nearer the 
sides. The back is also furnished with a 
number of large yellowish warts, six to each 
joint, from each of which comes a bunch of 
stiff hairs. 

The work of the larva is very thorough. 

Nearly every grain is bored into by a circular 
hole through its sheath, and the contents 
eaten out more or less completely. Mr. 
Dyer counted as many as seven larve upon 
a single head, and each larva must destroy 
a number of grains in the course of its 
growth. Before transforming to pupa the 
larva spins for itself a moderately strong 
silken cocoon, covering it with spiny bits 
of the seed sheaths, and attaches it to the 
head of the grain. It remains in the pupa 
state not more than a week or ten days, 
when the adult insect, a small white moth 
slightly marked with slate color toward the 
tip of the wings, emerges. The adult isa 
species of the interesting genus Vola, and 
is closely related to Wola sorghielia, Riley, 
described in the annual report of the Ento- 
mologist, and which was reared from sor- 
ghum from Alabama. 

The habits of this insect, so far as learned, 
render it easy to subdue, as if spun its 
cocoons and transformed with considerable 
regularity just at the time of harvest. - We 
therefore advised Mr. Dyer to thresh his 
grain immediately after harvest, for if this 
course were followed the helpless pup at- 
tached to the heads would be crushed, and 
the next generation of the insect would be 
practically ‘nipped in the bud.” 

From the fact that the land was not culti- 
vated the previous season, it becomes prob 
able that the normal food of this insect is 
some uncultivated plant, and that this dam- 
age torye is to a great extent abnormal. 
The very thoroughness with which Mr. 
Dyer carried out our recommendation prob- . 
ably accounts for the subsequent non-appearance of the 
insect. / 


MARKETING OF GRAIN. 


We confess, says the Alliance Tribune of Topeka, Kan., 
that we were not aware that an institution of such magni- 
tude as the Capital Elevator was located here at our doors 
and doing a large business. The subject of holding back 
from market a portion at least of our annual crops is one 
that has engaged the attention of every thoughtful farmer. 
As it is now, a great portion of the crop is rushed upon 
the market immediately after harvest with the inevitable 
effect of breaking down prices. Farmers ought to be able 
to hold their grain and take advantage of the higher 
prices which almost invariably prevail later on in the 
season. But few farmers are so situated as to do this. 
They have no suitable granaries, and their crops sufler 
damage from poultry and vermin, and are in bad condi- 
tion when finally put upon the market. By storing in a 


good elevator the farmer gets his grain on the market in 
much better condition, and thus secures for it a better 
grade and a higher price; he also saves it from waste and 
destruction by poultry and rats: he hasit secured by good 
insurance against the perils of fire, and avoids throwing 
it upon the market when there is a rush and prices are 
low. 


IRRIGATED CEREALS IN DAKOTA. 


An experiment in irrigating land with artesian well 
water has been successfully tried at Hitchcock, S. Dak., 
with results of great importance and interest to all farm- 
ers in the Northwest. 

The experiments were inaugurated and managed by the 
Hon. L. H. Hale of Huron and ©. E. Bostwick of Hitch- 
cock. A quarter section of foul land was secured which 
had been cultivated to wheat for eight years in succession 
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IRRIGATED AND NON IRRIGATED CEREALS IN DAKOTA, 


without the use of any fertilizer whatever, and still fur- 
ther impoverished by the wasteful burning off of the 
stubble each fall. 

A gang of men were hastily secured on May 20, and 
the ground poorly plowed and harrowed, some of the 
parties testifying that in some places the soil was not 
stirred more than three inches deep, ‘‘owing to the haste 
and hilarity prevailing.” 

On May 25 one bushel per acre of Scotch Fife wheat, 
not selected, but just as it came from the elevator, was 
sown broadcast over fifty acres. Twenty-five acres were 
irrigated from June 2 until matured, the remainder being 
left to the tender mercies of a Dakota summer. 


At harvest time three distinct tests were made of each 
piece, one measured acre being selected, stacked and 
threshed separately, with results checking within less than 
half a bushel. 

The irrigated land cost $7.40 per acre, and yielded 
twenty-three bushels, worth 85 cents per bushel, or $19.55 
per acre. The non-irrigated cost $6.25 per acre, and 


yielded four bushels, worth possibly $2, or 50 cents per 
bushel. Wheat from the tests were examined by Minne- 
apolis experts, the irrigated grading ‘‘No. 1 Northern 
hard,” the non-irrigated grading ‘‘rejected.” 

The water used came from the Hitchcock Artesian well, 
which is 900 feet deep, the water boiling out of a 41¢- 
inch pipe with a total pressure of 165 pounds per inch. 
The water is clear, with a slightly brackish taste, and 
smells strongly of sulphur. An analysis shows the pres- 
ence of sulphur, iron, lime and epsom salts. 

The water was conveyed to the land by rude ditches 
hastily plowed out. The irrigated wheat measured over 
four feet in height, with plump, heavy heads and firm, 
bright stalks; the ‘‘natural climate” wheat was two feet 
high, thin, shrunken heads, and weak, dull stems, This 
experiment proves that wheat can be raised by irrigation 
at a cost of 32 cents per bushel, and worth 85, or a ‘profit 
of 58 cents per bushel; while adjoining non-irrigated 
wheat costs $1.56 per bushel, and is worth 
only 50 cents, a loss of over $1 per bushel 
for producing a poor quality of chicken 
feed. It proves that the artesian well water, 
although containing considerable mineral 
matter, will not injure but feed the small 
grains. The remainder of the quarter sec- 
tion was tested with oats, millet and corn. 
#*Enormous yields are claimed, but exact 
statistics were not obtainable. Average 
7 . samples were photographed showing results’ 
equal at least to the wheat tests. The corn 
is not yet matured, but presents a fine object 
lesson, the irrigated reminding one of the 
old-fashioned ten-foot corn of our Illinois 
farm, while the aw naturele is hardly knee 
high, drooping its head in mute apology for 
being in existence. Irrigation will elimi- 
nate the expression ‘‘off year’ from agri- 
culture in South Dakota, and confine it to 
politics, where it belongs. ‘More water” is 


the cry of an agricultural and prohibition 
state, and Uncle Sam should see that his 
youngster does not go thirsty. The United 
States Artesian Well Commissioners have 
stated in interviews that the artesian basin 
extends under nearly all of South Dakota, 
and is inexhaustille. The official report 
will be anxiously waited for by our farmers, 
bankers and festive loan agents. 


HOLDING GRAIN FOR A 


During any ten years, the man that sells 
his wheat and oats soon after they are 
threshed will realize more from them than 
if he stores for a better price. The man 
that holds for a better price must have a 
granary, even though the bins are empty 
nine months of the year. Interest on the 
cost of the granary, and wear and tear to the 
building, must be deducted from the amount 
realized for the wheat in making the com- 
parison, for the man that sells from the 
machine is at no expense for granary. The 
best granary is the cheapest, as with it 
there is the least waste of grain; but in 
even the best granaries there are possi- 
bilities of damage by weevils and mice, The cost of in- 
surance must be charged against the wheat held for a 
better price. It will also lose in weight in the granary, 
During a term of years, cost of granary, loss through 
weevils, mice, etc., insurance, shrinkage in weight, and 
interest on the money that could be made productive were 
the grain sold at once—and which must be considered— 
these things will amount to more, taking one year with 
another, than the increase in price. 


During the year there is often a considerable advance 
in price after threshing time, and if the farmer were en- 
dowed with foreknowledge, and always got the highest 
price, he would be ahead by holding his grain. The 
advance during the year is not so sharp now as for 
merly. 

This is due to better transportation facilities, and the 
development of the elevator system, particularly in the 
Northwest, and to the growth of the large mills and 
milling centers having large capital —Amentcan Agricul- 
turist. 
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CONSTRUCTION, CAPACITY AND 
SPEED OF ELEVATORS. 


BY R. JAMES ABERNATHEY. 


Many questions are asked in relation to construction, 
capacity and speed of elevators, some of which are fairly 
answered, Still the same questious come back by those 
who forget and by new aspirants who have never learned, 
and so the teachers have to keep on repeating over and 
over, substantially the same instructions. But that prob- 
ably is just what teachers are made for; anyway, that is 
just what they have to do in every department of educa- 
tion, from the primary class of infantile learners up to 
the rounding-off part of finished education. But as to the 
elevator, about which we intended to say something. To 
understand the question more clearly, the intelligent 
reader interested in the subject should know something 
about the prineiple or natural law controlling the opera 
tion ef a stand of elevators. 

There was a time, and not so very long ago, when ele- 
vators were constructed with a great deal of slant; that is 
to say, they would start with the boot at one side of the 
building in the basement, and land the head at 
the other side of the building at the top. It 
was then supposed that unless an elevator was so 
put up it could not be made todischarge. It - 
must be admitted that elevators built in that 
way and run at a slow speed, as all were in those 
days, were very effective dischargers; as the 
material rolled over the upper pulley it took a 
perpendicular drop, with not even the ghost of a 
chance for any part of it getting back into the 
down leg. 

But for obvious reasons elevators built in that 
way presented some objectionable features. First 
—the belt, weighted down with the loaded cups, 
dragged heavily in the up leg, which increased 
the power required to drive it, besides being 
very severe on the belt, causing it to wear out 
very rapidly; again, the cups dragged heavily 
in the down leg, wearing out both the cups and 
the casing. Then again numerous elevators run- 
ning threugh a building at such sharp angles 
and in every direction, as they always did, 
oceupied entirely too much room and seriously 
interfered with the decent arrangement of the 
other machinery. In view of these many draw- 
backs some one, it is not recorded who, hit 
upon the plan of running the elevators perpendic- 
ularly. It was probably an experiment, as it is 
not likely that the law controlling the discharge 
of elevators was thought of, but anyway the 
method was right, and being right, won, and at 
the same time did away with a method that had 
proved to be very disadvantageous. 

When run upon an incline elevators discharge 
by the force of gravitation. When standing per- 
pendicularly they discharge by centrifugal force. 


Mr. PINELANDS (from Jersey)—“ I reck’n I’ve found it at last. 
produce exchange buildin’, ain’t it?” 

MEeEssENGER—‘ Yes,”’ 

Mr, PinsLanps—‘‘ Good. 


The actual speed and force, if it could in practice be at- | safe enough, if it were needed to increase lifting ca- 


tained, would vary with the density or specific gravity of 
the material being elevated. 

The reader will observe by the law that the force gen- 
erated is directly as to the diameter of the body or pulley 
in this case, or to make it plain, a 36-inch pulley making 
36 revolutions per minute, would have twice the force of 
an 18-inch pulley making the same number of revolutions 
in the same time. He will also observe that the 36-inch 
pulley requires twice the force of an 18-inch pulley, be- 
cause it has just twice as far to throw the material in or- 
der to clear the pulley. 

Therefore for simply clearing the pulley, the speeds of 
all sizes of pulleys in the head of an elevator, would be 
just the same for handling the same kind of material. 
But in addition to clearing the sides of the pulleys by the 
discharged material, the mouth of the down leg has also 
to be cleared, as already stated, and hence the 18-inch 
pulley should have a little greater speed than the 36-inch 
puliey, because it has a relatively greater distance to 
throw the material in order to clear the mouth of the 
down leg and make a clean discharge, and hence the 
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any speed, from one revolution up to 80 and 40 backer, an’ a small bladder of snuff fer mother.’’—Judge. 


or even higher for loose grain, if’ room enough is left 
at the point of discharge for the grain to get away with 
out rebounding, in which case some of it might be 
driven back down the down leg of even avery slanting 
elevator. 

The perpendicular elevator will not discharge when 
the speed is too low, but instead will roll gently over the 
top of the upper pulley and drop naturally back down 
the down leg, with not even a grain going out through 
the discharge spout unless it hits a cup in the descent and 
bounds over into the discharge opening. Therefore to 
make a perpendicular stand of elevators discharge freely 
and with certainty, the upper pulley must have speed to 
generate sufficient centrifugal force to throw the material 
beyond the mouth of the down leg just as soon as it 
passes the top center of the pulley and allows it to drop 
into the mouth of the discharge spout. 

With exactly the right speed and a proper construction 
of discharge, elevators are made to clean themselves very 
thoroughly, with but little if any material going back. 
But to get an exact speed is difficult, and probably never 
will be obtained for all kinds of material. However, 
good approximate speeds can be arrived at, which 
answer all practical purposes, The centrifugal force of 
revolving bodies is as to their diameters and the square of 
their velocities, and the head pulley in an elevator should 
‘have speed enough to generate the force necessary to 
throw the material beyond the mouth of the down leg. 


reason why elevators with small head pulleys run so 
much faster than those with large pulleys. 

There used to be a theory among mechanics, especially 
millwrights, that an elevator belt should travel about so 
many feet per minute without reference to the size of the 
pulleys. That, however, was pure and unadulterated 
nonsense which has no votaries now, so far as is known to 
the writer. The speed of belts in elevators as running to- 
day varies all the way from 175 feet or less per minute, 
up to 450 feet or more per minute, and all working prop- 
erly. 

But leaving the theory, the science and the law alone 
for the time being, we will now try to get at the practical 
part of it, and look the other up a little more carefully at 
some future time, It has been demonstrated that a pul- 
ley 36 inches in diameter should run about 40 revolutions 
per minute, when handling loose grain, and a little less, 
say 37 or 88 revolutions, when handling corn and cobs 
from the sheller, Down to 24 inches in diameter and up 
to 48 inches in diameter there need be no material change 
in speed. The smaller pulley can run safely a little faster 
and the larger a little slower, but if all were run at the 
same speed no appreciable difference would be found. 
When we get up to 60 inches in diameter, however, the 
speed is a little too high and should be brought down to 
about 33 revolutions, or a little less, if ear corn or corn 
and cobs are being handled. For handling loose grain, 
either corn or wheat, a speed of 35 revolutions would be 


2 ! Here’s four dozen eggs, an’ you can hustle 
The slanting elevator will discharge freely at an’ git mea yaller neck-han’kerchief with red spots, a hand of chewin-ter- 


pacity. 

It often occurs that material increase in handling ca- 
pacity can be obtained by increasing the speed of the ele- 
vator, and I invariably recommend doing that in prefer- 
ence to putting in larger elevators, when it can be done 
without detriment. It is not safe to try it for corn and 
cobs; but for loose grain several points can be strained in 
the way of increasing speed and capacity, if the mouth 
of the discharge is altered to suit. Any material increase 
in speed increases the centrifugal force, because as above 


stated, the centrifugal force is as to the square of the — 


velocity. Thus a pulley making 72 revolutions per min- 
ute would have four times the centrifugal force that it 
would if making but 36 revolutions per minute, — 

It will be seen then that the centrifugal force increases 
very rapidly with increase of speed, so that when the 
speed of the elevator is increased for the purpose of in- 
creasing capacity, the discharge mouth should be en- 
larged and the front board of the elevator head moved 
further out, so that the grain will have more room to free 
itself and drop into the discharge spout without too much 
of a rebound. If the discharge is too small and 
the front board too near the pulley, the grain, at 
high speed, willstrike it with such force as to 
cause it to sharply rebound and much of it drop 
back down the elevator leg. 

The lifting or handling capacity of an eleva- 
tor can be determined by timing it while hand- 
ling a given amount, or by taking the holding 
capacity of the cups and making a calculation 
from that. To do thatascertain the number of 
revolutions the belt makes each minute, which 
must be multiplied by the number of cups on 
the belt, and that sum by the quantity of grain 
each cup holds, in pints or quarts as the case may 
be, then reduce to bushels, which gives the num- 
ber of bushels and fractions of a bushel raised 
per minute; then multiply by 60 and the capacity 
per hour is found, To get the revolutions of the 
belt, multiply the diameter of the head pulley by 
3.4416, and divide into the whole length of the 
belt in feet, whichwhich gives the number of 
pulley revolutions to one belt revolution, Then 
divide into the wholenumber of revolutions made 
by the pulley and the per minute revolutions of 
the belt is given. 


NEW ZEALAND FLAX. 


In a recent report by Consul Connolly of Auck- 
land that official says: 

‘Inasmuch as flax fiber has become an article 
of considerable commercial importance in New 
Zealand during the past year, I have endeavored 
to procure some of the seed, which I forward 
herewith, together with such information as I 
have been able to obtain in relation to the culti- 
vation of the fiber. The purchase of New Zea 
land flax by the United States largely exceeded 
that of any other country during 1889. I have therefore 
deemed it my duty, in view of the immense commercial 
value to which this exclusively New Zealand product has 
attained during the brief space of one year, to acquaint 
the department of its growing importance as an article 
of export to the United States and other countries. 

“T am convinced that if handled with intelligence and 
care the Phormium tenaav plant can be successfully and 
advantageously cultivated in the United States. The 
climate and swamps of many of the Southern States are 
peculiarly adapted to the propagation of New Zealand 
flax. The climate of California is also suitable for the 
cultivation of the flax plant. Phormiwm tenav is in- 
digenous to New Zealand, Norfolk Island, Chatham Isl- 
ands, and other smaller islands situated between 30° and 
50° south latitude. 

“The flax used for export is usually cut from the 
swamps, marshes and river banks. It is in its wild, un- 
cultivated state, and it is cut down and run through the 
machines without any attempt.at selection. This ismuch 
to be regretted, as with a little care, even with the crude 
machinery in use at present, a much finer article could be 
produced.” 
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This is th’ 


Strver Creek, N. Y., had a grand celebration and 
fireman’s parade recently, which was attended by 10,000 
visitors. Mr. Simeon Howes, president of the village, 
delivered a neat and appropriate address of welcome. 
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(We invite correspondence from every one in any way interested 
in the grain trade, on all topics connected therewith. We wish to 
__ gee a general exchange of opinion on all subjects which pertain to 
the interests of the trade at large, or any branch of it.] 


MAKING IMPROVEMENTS. 
Hiditor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—L. E. 
Gwinn, proprietor of the Brunswick Grits Mills, is put- 
ting in a new elevator and doubling the capacity of his 
200 barrel grits mill. He is also putting in machinery for 
re-bolting flour. 
Yours very truly, 
Brunswick, Ga. 
ELEVATOR. 


HAVE A NEW 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—Our new 
500,000-bushel elevator has been completed. James 
Stewart & Co. of St Louis, the contractors, have given 
us a first-class job. We inclose $1 for one year’s sub- 
serlption to the AmeRICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, 
of which we received a copy lately. We like the paper, 
and expect to be a constant reader of it. 

Truly yours, Tae IsAac HARTER CoMPANY, 
Fostoria, Ohio. (A. Mennel, Supt.) 


O, RoGErs. 


SHORTAGES AT BUFFALO 
Editor American Elevator and Gratin Trade:—I have 
just returned from Duluth, where I have been testing 
seales for the various elevators. Herewith please note 
statement made by the elevators in Duluth this season: 
The Duluth Elevator Company, 33 cargoes, 1,315,892 
bushels; average shortage at Buffalo, 42 pounds per 1,000 
bushels. Elevator ‘‘D” of the Lake Superior system, 27 
cargoes, 932,678 bushels; 36 pounds per 1,000 bushels 
short. Great Northern, 12 cargoes, 272,395 bushels; 36 
pounds per 1,000 bushels short. 
The above amount does not cover all the cargoes 
shipped from that point, but all that Mr, Smith has re- 
ported. In addition to the above, Iam told by the man- 
agers that not a single complaint has been made this sea- 
son to them, which speaks well for Duluth after such 
fearful experiences as they had last year. I think I made 
the statement last fall that Duluth would run well this 
year, but some other port would have to suffer. That 
hasbeen my observation for the last fifteen or twenty 
years, and it will continue to be so until a radical change 
is made in the method of doing the business. Until the 
vessel owners take hold of the subject in earnest, do away 
with sentiment and come down to business, they will be 
annoyed by shortages as in years past. I believe a plan 
- can be adopted by which the shortages can be reduced to 
tke smallest per cent., but not under the present method. 
Yours resp’y, L. D. Berry. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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CHARACTER OF “SPECULATOR.” 
Editor American Hlevator and Grain Trade:—What- 
ever doubt may have prevailed concerning the mental 
capability and general decency of character of your cor- 
_ respondent, ‘“‘Speculator,” previous to his letter in your 
last issue, has been thoroughly cleared and fixed by that 
letter. He had thirty days for its preparation. A fair 
_ inventory of what the mountain has brought forth is the 
charge that a respectable gentleman, much bis senior in 
J _ years—and it is to be hoped, far his superior in the neces- 
sary elements of a high character—an oflicer of an ex- 
- change whose members are peers in all respects of those 
_ of the exchange with which he is connected, is paid a 
salary by his exchange for lying, and that he has not the 
courage of truthfulness for fear of losing that salary. ; 

__ I do not know your correspondent, and I can easily 
estimate the loss of an acquaintance with a man who is 
capable of so contemptible a letter. It indicates a plane 
of intellectual and courteous development that I beg to 
be excused from imitating. I have neither time nor dis- 

position to bandy epithets with any one. I have always 
supposed that politeness was as cheap and convenient as 
is opposite. 

Your “Speculator” may be a successful grain trader, 
4 but may I ask if he is not wanting in the natural instincts 


of agentleman? This suspicion is strengthened by his 
hiding his personality under a nom de plume. 
Respectfully, ete., Denison B. Surre. 
Toledo, Ohio. 


NEW ELEVATORS IN NEBRASKA. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—I have 
not been rushed with business this season, but have 
had a fair trade, considering the short crops. I have 
just finished a 15,000-bushel house for the Woodman 
Elevator Company at Lexington, Neb. Ihavecontracted 
to build the same size elevator for the Dunbar Alliance 
Elevator Company at Dunbar, Neb., with a number of 
jobs in sight. Inclosed find postal money order for $1 
in payment for the AmMeRICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 
TRADE, from Sept. 1, 1890, to Aug., ‘91, inclusive. I 
failed to receive the August number; please send it and 
oblige 

Yours truly, J. A, CAMPBELL. 
Lincoln, Neb. 


HOW SHORTAGES HAVE BEEN CUT DOWN. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—You used 
the following language in your issue of Aug. 15, 1890: 
“Clearly the old system was faulty, and the shortages di- 
rectly traceable to Buffalo, if a mere change of system 
resulted in lopping off four-fifths of the shortages.” And 
again: ‘‘Buffalo having confessed to beating other ports 
for years to the extent of 8) per cent., we shall entertain 
a suspicion that the other 20 per cent. belongs somewhere 
in the vicinity.” 

My first impression on reading the above was that it 
was a case of mendacity, and unworthy of an answer; 
but while my letter plainly said, ‘‘While we find errors 
and defects in Buffalo at times, and by finding them have 
been able to correct and simplify matters so as to reduce 
the probability of error to a minimum, and to make 
almost certain the discovery of any serious error if here, 
we have also in every season been enabled to trace errors 
and ser‘ous defects to other points,” I still can see that 
from careless reading, and possibly the wish being father 
to the thought, you might asswme that the system men- 
tioned was simply a change in the method of doing the 
work in Buffalo. I will therefore asswme that you are not 
willfully making statements so utterly at variance with the 
truth, and I will state what that system is. 

It is, first, to begin at home and endeavor so far as is 
possible, to be right here. ‘The grain must in all cases 
pass through the weighing hopper before it can reach the 
bins, and each elevator has procured weights none less 
than 6,000 pounds with which to make thorough tests of 
scales from time to time, and at any time that my record 
indicates the necessity, and we see that the weighing is 
fair and just; and as my letter of July 29 stated, we 
sometimes find errors and defects here, and the greater 
care and greater accuracy here will account for a portion 
of the decrease in shortages. 

But this is only a part of it, and so far as the large 
shortages are concerned, a very small part of it. For in 
addition to the record of all my work at Buffalo, I keep 
a record of results from the various elevators at which 
these craft loaded, and when that record points to a Buf- 
falo house, that house is carefully examined to see if we 
can find the cause. If, on the other hand, my record 
shows a series of shortages from any Western elevator, 
the endeavor is made to have that house examined, the 
enror corrected if possible, and the cause removed. 

‘That is the system, and the persistent, careful carrying 
out of that system has resulted in the great change made; 
olan down the shortages about 80 per cent.—not in 
Buffalo alone, not in any Western house or port alone, 
but by the constant endeavor to be right at all points. 

Junius S, Smrra, 
Merchants’ Exchange Weighmaster. 
Buifalo, N. Y. 


IMPORTING WHEAT. 


It is a curious fact that wheat is now being imported 
(our market being relatively much higher than the for- 
eign) in this way: ‘‘Steamers that are chartered and must 
load wheat are taking on their cargo, going to the other 
side, and, without discharging, are sold back to us as an 
option, thus avoiding the duty of 15 cents per bushel, 
and making money after paying freight both ways. — In- 
dian and Russian wheat could both be imported at a 
profit now but for the duty. And yet people say the duty 
does not protect the farmers.—Baltimore Jvurna! of Com- 
merce, 


PROTEST AGAINST MINNEAPOLIS 
GRADING. 


Minneapolis millers and grain dealers held a meeting 
recently to consider the matter of wheat grading. There 
is loud complaint that the state has let down on the qual- 
ity of wheat that is allowed to go into the three upper 
grades. This, some of the millers claimed, is carried so 
far as to make it unsafe to buy for their mills in other 
way than by sample. 

A proposition that the millers unite in refusing to buy 
No. 1 Northern wheat by grade was discussed. There 
seemed to be a general opinion among them that the qual- 
ity had been lowered, but they were divided as to the 
best way to handle the question. Those opposed to the 
agreement insisted that it would be their policy to buy in 
whatever way they thought it would beto their individual 
advantage. They claimed that the proper way to remedy 
the evil would be for the elevator people to refuse to take 
into their houses unsound wheat in the upper grades 
when such are sent to them, and to call reinspection on 
it. 

As things now are, say the millers, all the elevator com- 
panies care for is to get a grade regardless of quality and 
then dump it in with the other wheat of that gerade. 
ceivers among the commission men were also divided 
on the subject. Several claimed that the grading is all] 
right, except that mistakes are made in some cars, a thing 
almost imp *ssible to avoid with such a crop as this. Oth- 
ers took the ground that the standard adopted is entirely 
too low, and lets unsound wheat into grades where it is 
not entitled to go. 

The complaints did not reflect on the individual work 
of the chief deputy, but on the general lowering of the 
standards. Some persons shipping out grade wheat from 
here said they were having complaints and the condition 
is hurting business. Other shippers said they bought 
nothing to ship except by sample and were not affected 
by the low standard. These dealers said that all there is 
to it is that if the standard keeps down no grade wheat 
would be taken unless at prices enough lower to cover 
the risk in taking it. The whole cost of it they said 
would fall back on the farmers. 


Re- 


GRAIN TRADE OF MINNEAPOLIS. 


The crop year for Minneapolis closed Aug, 30, and with 
the exception of one year, that of 1888, shows the largest 
figures in all branches of the market within the city’s his- 
tory. The entire receipts of wheat amount to 48,393,950 
bushels, an advance over last year of 6,000,000 in round 
numbers. For the same period the shipments amounted 
to 10,231,325 bushels. The figures compare very favor- 
ably with those of other cities, New York being second 
in rank with a showing of 21,405,187 bushels as receipts 
and 14,208,098 as shipments. Duluth comes in with 19,- 
359,104 bushels. The local receipts for last year were 
37,660,355 bushels. In the flour output the same differ- 
ence is a notable one. The number of barrels manufact- 
ured since September, 1889, is 6,718,052, that of the period 
from September, 1888, feathing 5 5,696,586 barrels. 

The corn showing is the most remarkable of the lot. 
Receipts were 4,451,230 bushels, and the shipments 2,- 
230,800 bushels, a clear gain of 300,000 bushels over 1889. 
The oats total as well as that of flax give these results: 
Oats—Receipts, 3,360,600 bushels; shipments, 1,889,600 
bushels. Flax—Receipts, 538,000 bushels, and shipments 
25,000 bushels. 

The Duluth corn receipts for the year ending to-day 
were 1,532,863 bushels, and shipments 2,015,005 bushels; 
oats, receipts 1,579,790 bushels, and shipments 1,589,703 
bushels. 

At Milwaukee the wheat figures cannot be expected to 
reach nearly to the local standpoint, but the output is 
nevertheless a fair yield, receipts reaching 7,345,434 bush- 
els, and shipments 3,118,488. 

Since 1883 the Minneapolis market has advanced from 
23,514,567 bushels, which were received by mills during 
that year, to the totals figured up to-day. On account of 
the excellent crops in 1887 the receipts were 4,000,C00 
bushels better, but that was an exceptional year, and al- 
together the year just closed is the standard bearer of the 
series, 


Eastbound flaxseed rates from Chicago have been re- 
duced from 94g cents to 81¢ cents to Cleveland, from 74¢ 
to 7 cents to Toledo and Detroit, and from 104g to 914 

cents to Warren, Ohio. 
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SHORTAGES IN LAKE SHIPMENTS. 


We have recently sent out letters of inquiry to superin- 
tendents of elevators at Western points of shipment on 
the great lakes regarding the shortages in shipments from 
their elevators to Eastern points by water. We have re- 
ceived the following replies: 

ALL LIABLE TO ERR. 


Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—I am in 
receipt of your communication regarding shipments of 
wheat by boat from our elevator to Eastern ports; in re- 
ply to same would say that the bulk of our shipments go 
to Buffalo; we do send some cargoes to Oswego, but have 
never received reports from anyone there advising how 
they turned out, and have had no complaints so far from 
anyone; we have therefore taken it for granted that our 
weights there are giving satisfaction. As far as Buffalo 
is concerned, we cinnot complain very much, especially 
during th? current season, as with a few exceptions our 
weights there have held out in good shape and given us 
and the vessel men satisfaction. 

You will see from the above that we cannot make any 
comparison between Buffalo and other ports. I would 
not want to say where the blame lies for the shortages, as 
we areall liable to make errors. We here ixsist on our 
men doing good, careful work and have instructed them 
time and again to that end. My on'’y recommendation 
for remedy for shortages is, careful and accurate work, 
and weighmen ought to understand distinctly that they 
should take lots of time to weigh grain into vessels and 
not hurry it, so as to know that their figures are abso- 
lutely correct. I think that at places like Buffalo, where 
they elevate so many cargoes, that hurried, and in some 
cases careless work, is responsible for a good many short- 
ages. 

; W. MAcMILLAN, 
Agt. Mich. Cent. R. R. Co. 


Yours truly, 
Detroit, Mich. 


SMALL DRAFTS AND WET GRAIN. 


Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—I am in 
receipt of your favor requesting an account of our ex- 
perience in shipping grain by lake. I can probably say 
little or nothing that is new regarding this vexed ques- 
tion of shortages on lake shipments. I am without nec- 
essary data to answer your question as to how frequently 
shortages are reported in the shipments from our elevator 
to Eastern ports. Also as to comparative shortages at 
Bnffalo and other points. 

The blame for shortage lies principally, perhaps, in the 
manner of weighing grain at points of shipment and des- 
tination, but there are other considerations which often 
account for reported shortages. Carelessness in weigh- 
ing is one of the prime causes of shortages and overruns, 
and the only remedy is to put only experienced and high- 
priced men into the weighing departments of all ele- 
vators. Most Western elevators weigh out in large drafts 
of 600 to 800 bushels, thus giving but one balance, while 
at destination they get six to eight balances on the same 
amount of grain as they weigh out in 100-bushel drafts. 
This item in itself amounts to little on each draft, but 
the eggregate is large on an entire cargo. Another and 
very serious cause of shortages is the fact that where 
grain is wet on board the vessel in transit, the elevators at 
destination refuse to unload the damaged grain, and re- 
port weights only of grain that is in good condition, thus 
making it appear that the vessel is very much short of 
her billed weights, when if the wet grain was taken out 
of her and weighed the result would be very different. 
The custom now seems to be to weigh out the dry grain 
and estimate the amount of damaged grain left in the 
hold, and any one knows that 50 to 100 bushels cuts a 
very small figure when it is scattered over the bottom of 
a vessel. When such a case occurs the captains charge 
Western elevators with short weights, and the Eastern 
elevators with excessive weights, and ‘‘mum” is the 
word regarding the wet grain, and in such cases neither 
the Western nor the Eastern elevators are responsible for 
the shortage. 

This cause could be entirely done away with if 
elevators at destination would remove all the grain from 
the vessel and report the net weight of the entire cargo. 
In my opinion such a handling of the cargoes would 
often make a very different showing as to discrepancy in 
weights, and place both Eastern and Western elevatorsin 
a better light before shippers and vessel men. I trust 
that your inquiries may be successful in bringiag out 
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from some one suggestions for handling this matter which 
will be entirely satisfactory to all concerned. 
Yours truly, Me Wi PrArt; 
Sec’y Union Elevator Co. 
Toledo, Ohio. 


NO SHORTAGES REPORTED, 


Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—In reply 
to your favor I have to say that we receive no report of 
shortages of grain shipped by lake, except in exceptional 
cases, where it is evident an error has been made. My 
experience is that weights of grain shipped from our ele- 
vators give pretty general satisfaction. As to whether 
shortages are greatest at Buffalo or other points, I have 
no means of knowing, except from reports which I see 
published occasionally. 


Yours truly, G. E. ee 
Agt. L. S. & M.S. R. R. 
Toledo, Ohio. 
‘SOME GOOD SUGGESTYONS. 


Editor Am2rican Elevator and Grain Trade:—Replying 
to your communication regarding shipments of grain 
from our elevator to Eastern ports by boat, would say, 
we are shipping more or less wheat every season to Os- 
wego, Ogdensburg and to Buffalo by boat, and we sel- 
dom hear of any complaint of shortages from the first 
two places named. Most of the wheat going to these two 
places is for milling purposes and they are very careful in 
weighing out from boats, taking plenty of time. 

So far as our shipments to Buffalo are concerned we 
can’t complain so very much, especially during the pres- 
ent season, our shipments there with few exceptions 
having weighed out very good. In discussion of these 
shortages it must be remembered that none of us are per- 
fect and that all are liable to make mistakes. The only 
remedy I can recommend would be careful and positively 
correct weightng at the loading of the boat, and the same 
in weighing out. All must be positively sure in the 
weights; let there be no guess work. Not long since a 
boat loaded at one of the elevators in this city with 63,000 
bushels of wheat. This wheat was weighed into the 
boat in 125 drafts;-four scales were employed in the 
weighing, and the time consumed in the weighing was 
something over four hours, a trifle over 250 minutes; this 
by the use of the four scales already mentioned gives 
about eight minutes to weigh each draft. I was since in- 
formed that this cargo of wheat was weighed out in Buf- 
falo in 100-bushel drafts. If so they must have weighed 
over 639 drafts to unload the boat, and that it was done 
in two hours and forty minutes; this would give them 
160 minutes to weigh 630 drafts. If so they must have 
weighed very nearly four drafts a minute during the time 
of unloading the boat. Now, the weighing of so many 
drafts adds to the number of chances to make mistakes, 
and such hurried or rapid work is not as liable to be as 
well done as it would be if more time was consumed. I 
think if they would weigh the grain out of the boat in 
nearly the same sized drafts as it is weighed in at the 
loading point, and take as much time as is occupied here 
in loading a boat, these shortages would be very few; of 
course there is some wasted every time you handle grain, 
but that is very small. 

Yours very truly, D. S. BEALS, 
Supt. Detroit Railroad Elevator Company. 


SOLD HIMSELF WITH HIS LOAD, 


A man sold a load of corn in atown. When it was weighed 
he slight'y stepped on the scales, and then drove off to un- 
load. When the empty wagon was weighed he took good 
care not to be in it, and congratulated himself that he had 
cheated the buyer in good shape. The grain dealer called 
him in, and after figuring up the load paid him in full. 
As the man buttoned up his coat to go out, the buyer 
kindly asked him to smoke with him, and then talked 
over the crops, the price of hogs and the likelihood of the 
Maple Valley Railroad building up that way, until the 
man fairly squirmed in his chair with uneasiness about 
his chores at home. At last he could stand it no longer, 
and said he must go. The dealer quietly siid that was 
not to be thought of; that he had bought the man at full 
weight, and paid him hts own price, and that he would 
insist on doing as he pleased with his own property. The 
man saw that he had, indeed, sold himself, in one sense, 
at least. He acknowledged his cheating and compromised 
the affair. Now when he markets grain he does not 
stand on the scales or sell himself with his load.—S_ 9. 
Messenger. 


WHEAT-RAISING IN INDIA. | 


The official report of the India wheat crop of this year 
is that the acreage is 24,983,100, and the yield 6,303, 
tons, or 252,156,000 bushels, the average yield being li 
over ten bushels to the acre. In the year ending Mat 
31, 1889, the exports of wheat were valued at $37,600, 
000. The great wheat-raising districts are the Punj 
the Northwestern provinces and Oudh, and the Centra 
provinces. The exports of last year were smaller 
in the previous year, but when a longer period is t 
it isfound that the progress of the industry has : 
great. In 1877-8 the export was valued at $14,300,000, 
while in 1888-9 it was valued at $37,600,000, an inere: 
of more than 260 per cent. This growth is due partly to- 
the great attention paid to irrigation and partly to railway 
building. Since 1878 the mileage of Indian railways - 
increased from 8,215 to 17,579, of which 16,109 mi 
were open for traffic on the 31st of March last. More 
elaborate statistics are given for the previous year, when 
the mileage was 15,853; the quantity of goods carried, 
22,306,188 tons. Railroad building has done much, and 
is doing much, to remove one of the disadvantages under 
which India labored in competing with this continent. 
The yield per acre is still much less than that of the 
Northern states, but wherever irrigation has been intro- 
duced there is an increase both in acreage and yield. An- 
other disadvantage, the want of elevators, is likely soon 
to disappear, as the government of India is now corre- 
sponding with the local governments regarding the ¢«xpe-_ 
diency of introducing them into the country with a view 
to cleaning, grading and handling wheat. On the other 
hand, India has some important advantages over her com- 
petitors. The price of labor and the cost of living in 
India are ridiculously low as compared with the same 
items here. Altogether, there seems to be good ground — 
for the statement in a memorandum issued by the India ~ 
Office that “‘the capabilities of India as a wheat-growing 
country are only just beginning to be known.” The abil- 
ity of the inhabitants of that country to consume wheat, 
and the increase in the amount consumed at home, is also 
attracting more attention than heretofore. a 


GRAIN HANDLED AT WEST SsU- 
PERIOR. 


The following is an official statement of the amount of — 
grain handled by West Superior, Wis., elevators of the — 
crop of 1889: Total receipts, 12,914,066 bushels; ship- 
ments, 12,671,273 bushels; on hand, 243,813 bushels. Of 
the receipts there was a total of 9,961,789 bushels of 4 
wheat. 

The following indicates the amounts and kinds of AS 
handled at each of the elevator systems at that place: 
Sawyer system—wheat, receipts, 5,789,278 bushels; oats, — 
receipts, 1,268,293 bushels; corn, receipts, 712,919 bush-— 
els; total receipts, 7,770,500 bushels. Great Northern — 
elevator system—wheat, receipts, 4,172,511 bushels; corn, 
receipts, 900,097 bushels; oats, receipts, 70,058 bushels; — 
total receipts, 5,143,566 bushels. Grand total, 12,914,966 
bushels. 

Of the total amount shipped, the Sawyer apstentl 
handled 7,581,014 bushels, and the Great Northern ele-— 
vator system, 5,090,239 bushels, Total bushels handled — 
for the year: Receipts, 15,914,066 bushels; shipmoutes ‘ 
12,612,253 bushels; total, 25,585,319 bushels. 


FLAX CULTIVATION, 


The successful treatment of flax is too little understood. 
It requires more care and skillful handling than an oat 
crop or a corn crop, but repays well for all the attention — 
and proper handling given to it. One necessary thing 
needed to encourage the growing of flax is a steady mar- 
ket where a reasonably remunerative price may be ob-— 
tained for both seed and fiber. One great prejudice 
farmers have entertained against the growing of flax is 
that it takes the productive power from the earth in a 
great measure; therefore one crop may not follow another | 
owing to this supposed greatly impoverished condition of — 
the soil. Some persons who have made a study of agri-— 
cultural chemistry do not so strongly concur in this be- 
lief. Liebig remarks that oil is mere carbon, and that the 
carbonic acid of the atmosphere is entirely capable of 
supplying all the necessary carbon for the largest crop — 
grown. It is the experience of many farmers that land 
of proper fertility for other crops will tise’. a ~~ 
crop of flax. ; 


SEPTEMBER CROP REPORT. 


|” The government crop report for September shows the 
ee tion of cereals worse, as a whole, than was gen- 
expected. A careful computation, based on the 
ported percentages, shows a probable wheat crop of 
,000 bushels winter wheat, 152,725,090 bushels 
@ wheat, or a total of 397 2.5,000 bushels. The 
ble corn crop is 1,545,000,000 bushels, and of cats 
000,000 bushels. The indications last month were 
2,000,000 bushels of wheat, 1,630,000,000 bushe’s 
and 570,000,030 bushels oats. 
‘returns of condition of winter wheat, at the time 
vesting, grew less favorable than those of the first 
ly. So faras threshing has progressed the results 
e generally disappointing The July average was 76 2; 
present average 72.5 The general average of spring 
has also been reduced from 83.2 to 79.8. The 
efor wheat of both kinds is 75.5. In 1888 the 
mber average for both was 77. It was 73 in 1881. 
yield of spring wheat is unusually variable in the 
kotas,,ranging from h'gh yields to five bushels and 
per acre. 
A decline in the condition of corn has occurred in New 
ork, Ohio, Illinois, and in all the Northwestern states, 
in some others of less importance. The crop is late 
the Eastern states, requiring maturing weather 
aghout September. It is also late and variable in 
opment in New York and Pennsylvania The At- 
tt states return relatively high condition, im 
d locally by the effects of midsummer drouth and 
storms. In Tennessee, Mississippi, Arkansas and 
drouth more or less severe from the 20th of June 
middle of August reduced the condition too low 
P subsequent recovery, as the crop was maturing or 
pe before rains came. 
Ohio Valley and the Missouri Valley report pro- 
drouth and low condition. While the rains of 
last two weeks of August have been beneficial nearly 
ywhere, they have not always restored the losses of 
first half of the month. In the bottom lands, where 
growth was maintained, the recent rainfall will make 
od crop, while the drier uplands are beyond re- 
y. The lowest condition is in Kansas, though some 
‘the eastern counties make good returns. The Dakotas 
‘Nebraska are little higher. The crop is late and will 
e as much time to mature on the latitude of 40 de- 
s as for the earlicr grown on the line of 42 degr-es. 
e September condition of oats is the lowest ever re- 
d, having fallen from 71.1 in August to 64.4. The 
: of yiel i wil be the smallest in twenty years. 
ye yields less than was expected. The condition as 
ed is reduced to 85,4. 
e condition of barley is not very seriously lower— 
$2.8 to 78.6. 
wheat has fully maintained its August condition, 
ayerage being 90.5 against 90.1. 
¥ figures for potatoes have fallen since Auz. 1 from 
to 65.7, the lowest average ever reported, that of 


ZADES OF OATS AI BUFFALO. 


Floar and Grain Inspection Gommittee of the Buf- 
‘Merchants’ Exchange have amended the grades of 
meet the conditions of the present crop as follows: 
1 white—Shall be white, sound, clean and reason- 
free from other grain and weigh not less than 32 
to the measured bushel. No. 2 white—Shall be 
hths white, sweet, reasonably clean and reason- 
e from other grain, and weigh not less than 28 
sto the measured bushel. No. 3 white—Shall be 
ren-eighths white, but not sufficiently sound and clean 
white, and weigh not less than 23 pounds to the 
red bush:]. No. 4 white—Shall be three-quarters 
but not sound or heavy enough for No. 3 white. 
Sh all be mixed oats, sound, clean, and reasonably 
h other grain, and weigh not less than 32 pounds 
sured bushel. No. 2—Shall be sweet and 
; clean and reasonably free from other grain, 
not less than 23 pounds to the measured 
o. 3—Shall be all oats that are damp, unsound, 
for any other cause unfit for No. 2. A new 
o. 4 white, thus has been added to the old list, 
ts of weight have been given to the grades. The 
are quite light in weight generally. 
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A STANDARD MEAL AND GRAIN) 


DRYER. 


The accompanying cut represents the dryer built by 
Nordyke & Marmon Company, Indianapolis, Ind. This 
machine has demonstrated that nothing has been omitted 
in its material parts and construction to make it all that 
the nameimplies. It is a duplex cylinder, constructed of 
boiler iron, with tightly hammered rivets and seams; the 
inner cylinder is the receptacle for the steam; the outer 
cylinder contains the grain or meal to be dried. The 
outer cylinder is covered with wood, neatly finished. Be- 
tween these cylinders there isa revolving iron reel that 
keeps the material being dried in motion and from carbon- 
izing on the hot cylinder. An opening on the top of out- 
side cylinder allows the moisture to escape from the ma- 
terial being dried, and wiil dry grain, meal or any product 


containing as high as 20 per cent. of moisture. Is very 
little expense to set up, a steam cock at head is furnished 
to receive steam, and cock at tail end to discharge con- 
densed water. Grain is spouted into head and discharged 
at tail end through iron spouts furnished with the dryer. 
No leaking of steam, water, or of material being dried, 
as in other makes of driers. It is automatic. 

This machine is recommended for drying meal or grsin. 
For further information, circular and prices, address 
Norpyke & Marmon Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 


THE GREAT NORTHERN’S OFFEN- 
SIVE RULE. 


‘As at Duluth, so at Minneapolis, the Great Northern 
Railway Company has refused to allow its cars to go to 
elevators or mills not situated on its tracks, or on other 
tracks over which it runs its engines. The Grain Re 
ceivers’ Association of Minneapolis has vigorously pro- 
tested, but in vain. It sent the following letter to the 
manager of the railroad company, but still the company 
refuses to rescind the order: 


A. L. Mohler, General Manager Great Northern Railroad Com- 
pany, St. Paul, Mina.: : 

Dear Sir: We desire to protest against the enforcement of 
this order, and would respectfully invite your attention to the 
following features, showing disastrous effects to result from 
its enforcement: 

Tt is the experience of the trade that the more opportunities 
they are given to dispose of their daily receipts the less liabil- 
ity there is of blockade during heavy movement. If you con- 
fine our facilities for unloading to the elevator on the road, a 
blockade is inevitable. It is a self-evident fact that the more 
buyers we have, the quicker sales can be effected, and more 
prompt disposition given. It isalsoa fact that competitive 
buying enters largely in enabling consignees to obtain the 
highest market prices. The present wheat crop is a spotted 
one, fully 80 per cent. of the inspections of new wheat re- 
ceived so far being under No. 1 Northern grade. A large por- 
tion of this wheat will have to be handled by the mixing 
houses, and if you refuse to deliver to them, it will have to be 
sold at a sacrifice. Of the five elevators on your tracks, but 
one is a mixing house, with very limited capacity. Of the 
other twelve elevators, located on tracks of other roads, 
eleyen are mixing houses who have buyers on the market 
throughout the season. All the other wheat roads allow dis- 

sition to be given, sending their cars to any elevator or mill 
ij the city. You can readily see that the wheat from your 
ree is placed at a disadvantage so far as buyers are concerned, 
as compared with that from the Northern Pacific, Soo, Mil- 
waukee and other competing roads. With circular No. 11 in 
effect we can obtain from 2 to 5 cents more per bushel for off 
grade wheat arriving on the other roads than we get for simi- 
lar wheat from your road. 

Your cireular states that the object of this order is to facil- 
itate prompt disposition and unloading of your ears. 

It is the candid judgment of this organization that it will 
resu t in much greater delays than have existed heretofore, 
and will render dissatisfaction on the part of shippers on 
your road, both as to prices obtained for their wheat, and ad- 
ditional and unwarranted shortage, insurance and switching 
charges incurred on same, the result of your order. 

The grain receivers are as anxious as the railroad for prompt 
disposition and unloading of cars, but are confident that the 
enforcement of circular No. 11 will make matters much worse, 
and respectfully ask that it be rescinded. 

Yours very truly, F. W. Comaons, 
Chairman Committee on Transportation. 


The Great Northern officials say that they had provided 
for several additional elevators this year to accommodate 
the dealers, and would like to go further, but they can- 
not revoke the rule on account of the scarcity cf cars. 
It is said that the Sowle Elevator and Elevator A and the 
Interstate will be the ones used for transfer purposes. 


Issued on August 12, 1890. 


Drive Cuary.—David J. Sheldrick, Columbus, Ohio, 
assignor to Joseph A. Jeffrey. same place (No model.’ 
No. 433,965. Serial No. 349,147. Filed April 23, 1890. 


Eeyator.—Richard C. Anderson, Pawnee City, Neb. 


(No model) No. 434372. Serial No. 333,764. Filed 
Dec. 14, 1889. 


ELEVATOR FOR GRary SEPaRaTors.—Stacy B. Hart, 


Peoria, Dl. (No model.) No. 434,082. Serial No. 311,- 
287. Filed May 18, 1890. 

Gratw SEPARATING ScREEN.—Charles Closz, St. Ans- 
gar, Iowa. (No model) No. 434,246. Serial No. 351,- 
049. Filed May 8, 1890. 

Gray SEPARATING SCcREEN.—Charles Closz, St Ans- 
gar, Inwa. (No model) No. 434,247. Serial No. 351,- 
151. Filed May 9, 1890. 

Gran SEPARATING ScREEN.—Charles Closz, St. Ans- 


gar, lowa. (Nomodel.) No. 434,248. 
292. Filed May 10, 1890. 


GRAIN SEPARATOR.—Charles Closz. St. Ansgar, Iowa. 
(No model.) No. 434,249. Serial No. 353,361. Filed 
May 27, 1890. 

Brake FOR Horse PowERs OR SPEED REGULATORS. 
—Leonidas Gray and Albert Y. Gray, Middletown 
Springs, Vt. (No model.) No. 434,266. Serial No. 347,- 
852. Filed April 14, 1890. 

Issued on August 19, 1890. 


Batine Press—John W. Brown and Albert A. Gebrt, 
Quincy, Ill., assignors to the Collins Plow Company, 
same place. (No model.) No. 484,760. Serial No. 326,- 
196 Filed Oct. 7, 1889. 


Batine Press.—John W. Brown and Albert A. Gebrt, 
Quincy, Ill , assignors to the Collins Plow Company, 
same place. (No model.) No. 484,761. Serial No. 329,- 
607. Filed Noy. 8, 1889. 


Baxixe Press.—John W. Brown and Albert A. Gebrt, 
Quiney, Ill, assignors to the Collins Plow Company, 


Serial No. 321,- 


same place. (No model.) No. 434,762. Serial No. 333,- 
992. Filed Dec. 16, 1889. 


Batine Press.—Albert A. Gehrt, Quincy, Il, as- 
signor to the Collins Plow Company, same place. (No 
model.) No. 434,775. Serial No. 323,238. Filed Sept. 
7, 1889. 

GRAIN SEPARATOR.—Frederick Strobel, Marion, Ohio, 
assignor to the Marion Manufacturing Co., same place. 
(No model.) No. 434,735. Serial No. 351,476. Filed 
May 12, 188 


Gran Measure.—Lycurgus B. Riley, Grafton, Il. 
(No model.) No. 434,467. Serial No. 348,926. Filed 
April 21, 1890. 


Gram Werener—Charles H. Cooley and Francis H. 
Richards, Hartford; Conn., assignors to the Pratt & Whit- 
ney Company, same place. (No model.) No. 484,702. 
Serial No. 340,284. Filed Feb. 13, 1890. 

REGULATOR FOR GRAIN WEIGHERS. — Francis H. 
Richards, Hartford, Conn., assignor to the Pratt & Whit- 
ney Company, same place. (No model.) No. 434,723. 
Serial No. 344,717. Filed March 21, 1890. 

Issued on August 26, 1890. 

Bate FastExer.—John M. Ford, Ashland, Ohio. (No 
model.) No. 435,218. Serial No. 341,658. Filed Feb. 
25, 1890. 


Car Mover.—George W. M. Simms, De Soto, Mo. 


(No model.) No. 435,326. Serial No. 355,601. Filed 
June 16, 1890. 
Gratin PACKER AND CaRRIER—William H. Knapp, 


Galesburg, Mich. (No model.) No. 435,143. 
344,217. Filed March 17, 1890. 


Grarn SEPARATOR.—Heman A. Barnard, Moline, Il., 
assignor to the Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co., same place. 
(No model.) No. 445,167. S_ rial No. 332.531. Filed 
Dec. 4, 1889. 

Issued on September 2, 1890. 

Grar Car Door.—William A. Pungs, Detroit, Mich., 
assignor to the Metallic Grain Door Company, same place. 
(No model.) No. 435,533. Serial No. 320,294. Filed 
Aug. 9, 1889. 

SEPARATING GRatn. — James M. King, 
Minn. (No model.) No. 435,542, 
Filed April 28, 1890. 

SetrF-Luspricatine PuLitey.— William E Bad ger, 
West Quincy, Mass (No model.) No. £25,673. Serial 
No. 343,019. Filed March 7, 1890. 

Issued on September 9%, 1890. 

Graty Spout.—Stacy B. Hart, Peoria, Ill. (No model.) 

No. 435,968. Serial No. 337,128 Filed Jan. 16, 1890. 


BELT FasTenerR.—Lizzie T. Potter, Hartford, Conn. 
Sade No. 435,949. Serial No. 385,384. Filed 
. 30, s 


Serial No. 


Rochester, 
Seria! No. 349,739. 
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ADVERTISING. 


This paper has alarge circulation among the elevator men and 

ain dealers of the country, and is the best mediumin the United 
States for reaching this trade. Advertising rates made known upon 
application. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


We solicit correspondence upon all topics of interest connected 
with the handling of grain or cognate subjects. 


CHICAGO, ILL., SEPTEMBER 15, 1890. 


DAKOTA’S ELEVATOR LAWS. 


The Legislature of North Dakota passed a 
number of laws at its last session providing for 
the regulation and taxation of elevators, Con- 
flicting laws were passed. Public warehouses 
were defined. It was provided that a county 
license should be paid for each elevator, and that 
an annual license fee of $2.50 per 1,000 bushels’ 
capacity should be paid the state. The charge 
allowed for storage was fixed at a rate less than 
the cost of handling, insuring and storing, and 
wheat stored in a warehouse must be kept in that 
house for the redemption of certificates, 

Another admirable feature of one of the many 
warehouse laws passed provides that when a 
farmer delivers wheat under the grade No. 1 
hard the elevator man shall indorse on the face 
of the storage certificate the difference in price 
between that grade and No. 1 hard that will be 
paid for the wheat when the farmer chooses to 
sell it. The difference in the price of different 
grades is a variable quantity, and such an arrange- 
ment would soon break up all the elevator com- 
panies in the Northwest. This law is clearly un- 
constitutional, and with most of the others has 
been so decided by the attorney general. 

As the matter now stands, some of the elevator 
companies will pay the annual state license fee 
but give no bonds, and will pay no attention to 
the other laws. The farmers have never stored 
much grain in the elevators, most of it being sold 
outright to the elevator men, but as soon ag it 
was learned that the elevator men would not store 
grain because the laws made it impossible, they 
all wanted to store grain, 

The annual state license fee is an outrageous im- 
position, and no elevator man should pay it. They 
pay full taxes on their property, and that is all 
that should be required. However, it will event- 
ually be paid by the farmers, for the elevator men 


will have to make the fee out of the business, and 
cannot afford to pay as much for grain as hereto- 
fore. In reality the state license fee law puts a 


premium on small houses and track shipping. It 
shows that the state is opposed to advancement 
and the provision of better facilities for handling 
and shipping its grain products, 


SHORTAGES — INFORMATION 
WANTED. 


We want grain shippers, every one of you, to 
inform your brother shippers through our columns 
just how long you propose to put up with the 
shortage imposition, and how much longer you 
will accept anything but a clean bill of lading for 
your grain. 

How much longer will you stand the loss caused 
by your grain being scattered along the track by 
leaky cars, or stolen from cars while standing un- 
guarded on the tracks at terminals? 

How much longer do you propose to bear the 
loss of “sweepings” at terminals? For the right 
to take what grain terminal elevators leave in 
cars private parties pay a large sum every year. 

Tf you had a clean bill of lading, and the asso- 
ciation of which you are a member, or ought to 
be, made the railroad company deliver the 
amount stipulated in the bill of lading or pay for 
the difference, the railroad companies would not 
try to weigh your grain on unreliable, uncovered 
track scales, nor accept the terminal elevator 
weights, if many shortages were reported. ‘The 
railroad companies would weigh it themselves, 
and you would thus be saved the amount that is 
usually deducted at terminal elevators to allow 
for the shrinkage of your grain during the five or 
six years it is expected to remain there after its 
arrival, 

Our object in collecting this information is to 
learn the names of the shippers who propose to 
fight for the abolition of the shortage imposition 
from nowon, and induce them to join hands and 
march against a common enemy together, so as to 
make the expenses of each lighter. 

We also want to hear from the shippers who 
propose to silently allow themselves to be robbed 
every time they ship grain for the next two, 
three, four or five years, in order that we may in- 
duce them to take the places of fighters who be- 
come discouraged or fail in business because they 
cannot stand the shortage robbery. 

We want to know how and when you propose 
to remedy this great and growing evil that we 
may help you. 

Strong associations, with able, active officers, 
can, if they work together, soon secure justice 
from the railroad companies, and make them de- 
liver all the grain received. 


REDUCED GRAIN RATES. 


At present it looks very much as though the 
order of the Inter-State Commerce Commission 
reducing grain rates from the Missouri River east 
would be enforced. The Rock Island and the Al- 
ton have not changed their first decision, which 
was that they would not only accept the order 
but would reduce grain rates one cent more than 
ordered. In spite of the persistent efforts of all 
the other roads to get them to refuse to reduce 
rates and fight the order of the Commission these 
two have remained firm. 

On Sept. 9 they gave notice that on the 19th 
they would make a 19-cent rate on wheat and a 
17-cent rate on other grain from Missouri River 
points to Chicago. If these two roads put these 
rates into effect other roads will surely haye to 
adopt the same rates at competing points or else 
let the other roads carry the grain. Some of the 
roads have concluded that the enforcement of the 
order is inevitable and have decided to ask the 
Commission for an extension of time to Oct. 1, 
so that they may prepare tariff sheets. 

Competition will force other roads to adopt the 
rate at competing points, and under the cireum- 
stances there is little probability of their refusing 
to enforce the rate at all points. A number of 


country shippers have been holding grain, waiting — 
for the reduced rates to go into effect, so the re- 
duction will undoubtedly cause an increase in the 

receipts at grain centers for a time. ; 


PROPOSED INSPECTION AT OMAHA, — 


The Omaha Board of Trade has declared in — 
favor of a public warehouse law with suitable pro- _ 
visions for graindnspection, and urges voters not 
to support men not pledged to favor such a law, 
The Omaha Board of Trade is of course working 
for what it considers the interest of that city’s — 
grain trade. It is a question whether the estab- 
lishment of a grain inspection department at that — 
city, and the regulation of those elevators the 
proprietors of which might choose to operate 
them as public houses, would be of advantage to 
any one save politicians. 

Omaha is not a large distributing point, most of 
the grain collected there being sent to Chicago, 
St. Louis and other grain centers for distribution. 
If grain sent to Omaha for temporary storage 
must be taxed for inspection and weighing, and 
docked for future shrinkage, much that is now 
sent there will be shipped through or else held in 
the country. 

The territory between Omaha and the grain 
centers of the West produces more than enough 
of the cereals which Nebraska exports than is 
needed to supply the home demand, so the grain 
exported from Nebraska must be shipped past 
this territory and its grain centers to find a con- 
sumer. ‘To compel the unnecessary inspection of 
that part of Nebraska’s grain exports which stops 
at Omaha will make it necessary for the producer — 
to accept less for his grain. The farmers and 
dealers outside of Omaha would gain nothing by 
the enforcement of such a law, and the Omaha 
dealers would gain little. 


UNIFORM BILL OF LADING. 


Shippers by organizing and fighting the ‘“non- 
negotiable” clause in the new uniform bill of 
lading succeeded in having it eliminated, and by 
boycotting the roads using the bill they have suc- 
ceeded in having its use discontinued for ship- 
ments from any point where one road refuses to 
use it. The Grand Trunk and the Wabash re- 
fused to use it unless all the roads eastbound 
from Peoria adopted it, and the Rock Island 
refused to adopt it unless amended in a manner 
satisfactory to the shippers. 

This gave shippers sending goods east from 
Chicago a choice of bills of lading, and they 
showed their preference for the Grand Trunk’s — 
old bill of lading by boycotting all roads using 
the new uniform bill. Several Eastern banking 
houses also refused to advance money on the new 
uniform bill of lading, even after the non- 
negotiable clause had been eliminated, claiming 
that its value as security was greatly impaired by 
provisions designed to release the railroad from 
liability for damage or loss of property during 
transportation, 

It is admitted by all concerned that a uniform 
bill of lading would be more acceptable than a | 
different form for every road. Shippers would — 
prefer it, but they will not accept every proposi- — 
tion the railroads wish to put in the bills. The — 
Central Traffic Association’s committee on uni- 
form bill of lading has been continued, and will 
make an effort to draft a bill satisfactory to all 
parties. If they have any regard for the wishes — 
of the other parties to the agreement, they will — 
consult the shippers. Until a satisfactory bill of 
lading is secured, the shippers should keep up the 
fight. It is preposterous for railroad companies 
to try to force shippers to accept a bill of lading — 
which does not guarantee what they pay for—the 
safe delivery of goods at destination, 


HEREAFTER we will publish in each issue of the — 
AMERICAN E1evarorR aNnpD GRAIN TRADE the 
names and addresses of the officers of the differ- 
ent grain dealers’ associations, and we shall be 
very thankful to any one sending us the name of — 
an association and its officers, 
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EXPORTS OF BREADSTUFFS. 


The exports of breadstuffs from United States 
during the first and second months of the present 
crop year, as reported by the Bureau of Statistics, 
shows quite a falling off from the exports for the 
same months last your. During August bread- 
stuffs valued at $10,700,840 were exported, against 
$13,362,776 for the preceding August, ‘and for 
July and August $21,434,509, against $23, 169,721 
for same months of 1889. During the first ahi 
months of this year breadstuffs valued at $103,- 
474,192 were exported, against $80,399,430 for 
the first eight months of 1889. 

Only 5,3: 330,2 70 bushels of wheat and 2,807,341 
bushels of corn were exported during ‘August, 
against 6,835,033 and 4,992,992 bushels respect- 
ively for the pecoeate August, and during July 
and August 9,696,824 bushels of wheat and 
9,469,385 of corn were exported, against 10,076,- 
428 of wheat, and 11,422,421 of corn for the first 
two months of the procading crop year. 

During August 55,925 bushels of barley, 28,- 
717 of oats and 143,482 of rye were exported, 
against 65,521 bushels of barley, 294,372 of oats 
and 119,671 of rye for August, 1889. The falling 
off in the exports of oats is remarkable, nearly 
600,000 bushels having been exported during last 
July. The prospects are that the exports of all 
cereals for the present crop year will fall far be- 
low the exports for the last crop year. 


TURNING GRAIN DEALERS. 


A eorrespondent of a lumber exchange says: 
Many retail lumbermen in Kansas have closed 
their yards for the time and are devoting them- 
selves to the handling of wheat and corn. The 
rise in the price of corn has tempted many of the 
lumber dealers to go into the country and buy all 
the corn in sight. It seems that the lumber busi- 
ness is poor in that state at present, so the dealers 
propose to buy corn, hold it until the farmers 
want it and thus make more than they could in 
the lumber business. One lumber dealer in South- 
ern Kansas is making good collections of long 
standing accounts by sending an agent through 
the country and taking every ear of corn the far- 
mer would offer and paying the balance due the 
farmer in cash. Another lumber dealer is said to 
have corn cribbed at a number of points and will 
make a good thing out of it. Of course this isa 
very nice thing for the lumber dealers of the 
state but not so good for the grain dealers who 
find that they have new and inexperienced com- 
petitors. However, good prices for farm products 
will bring about renewed vigor in the building 
trades and take the lumber dealers back to their 
old business again. 


INCOMPETENT INSPECTORS. 


Missouri’s state grain inspection department has 
met with much opposition, and many complaints 
have been made against the Lots Sesbe. The 
latest complaint is made by Peavey & Co., pro- 
prietors of the large new elevator at Kansas ‘City. 
They have notified grain dealers that inspections 
of Inspector Neal w vould not be accepted at that 
elevator, and claim that Neal is not competent to 
inspect wheat for the markets. 

Chief Inspector Martin says Neal is fully 
capable of discharging his duties in a proper man- 
ner, but that does not make it so, and the case 
will be taken before the Board of Arbitration, 
which will decide whether or not he is a compe- 
tent inspector. Other grain dealers at Kansas 
City claim that Neal is incompetent and holds his 
place by virtue of political patronage. Until the 
matter is settled, dealers will be put to consider- 

able trouble, for one-fourth of all the grain 

handled at that point is inspected by Neal. If 
the board decides that Neal is competent, it will 
not help matters any, for Peavey & Co. say that 
under no circumstances will they accept his in- 
spections. 

Competent inspectors are a necessity to public 
elevator men, for if grain is graded too high by 
incompetent inspectors, the elevator men may be 


called upon to give out better grain when the 
certificates are presented. Politicians seldom be- 
come competent inspectors, and when appealing 
from their ruling fails to secure justice to shippers 
and receivers, the course Peavey & Co, have 
taken is the best one to follow. All inspectors 
are liable to err, but in this case it seems that Mr. 
Neal is more liable to err than other inspectors at 
that point, and of this, Messrs. Peavey & Co., 
who have had years of experience at a number of 
different points, are fully convinced. 


UNIFORM FREIGHT CLASSIFIOA- 
TION. 


A committee composed of freight agents of the 
different railroad companies has recently drawn 
up a new uniform freight classification and rate 
schedule which will go into effect Jan. 1, if all the 
roads agree to it. The new classification provides 
for eleven classes, of which the first five are for 
less than carloads. 

The object of the new classification is to sim- 
plify rate schedules and to avoid as much as pos- 
sible the multiplicity of special commodity tariffs. 
If the proposed change is made the rate on flour 
and grain in carload lots from Chicago to New 
York will be 10 cents less than the rate for less 
than carload lots. 

It is said that the rules will also be changed so 
as to make the proposed classification contingent 
on a shipper’s acceptance of the terms of the bill 
of lading. By this the carriers hope to evade the 
common law lability. Ifa shipper does not wish 
to accept a bill of lading relieving the carrier of 
this liability, his goods will be taken at the rate 
charged for the next higher class, and the carrier 
will assume the liability. For assuming this lia- 
bility the carriers propose to charge more than 
they do at present and more than their proposed 
regular rates. Therein lies a point that may 
break up their scheme. At present they cannot 
dodge this liability, and it is not probable that 
they will be permitted to charge more for assum- 
ing this liability next year. Shippers will not 
agree to everything, and their recent victory over 
the railroad companies will encourage them to op- 
pose anything that is not satisfactory. 

Railroad companies should be compelled to 
give a clean bill of lading and deliver all grain re- 
ceived, or else pay the market price for it. If 
shippers were awake to their own interest they 
would organize and secure this which is justly 
due them. 


Corn has been delayed so much of late on its 
way from Chicago to Philadelphia by way of the 
lakes and Erie that shippers and receivers are 
complaining bitterly. They have to pay demur- 
rage for the detention of the Pennsylvania com- 
pany’s cars more than 48 hours, and as they have 
been losing money by the company’s non-delivery 
of shipments within a reasonable time, they 
think the railroad company should pay for the de- 
tention of the corn. This is reasonable, fair and 
just, but railroad companies will never agree to it 
until forced to do so. 


Tur Kansas and Nebraska Grain Dealers’ Ele- 
yator Association gives promise of becoming one 
of the most successful associations ever organized 
by grain dealers. The officers, committees and 
members are all working for the advancement of 
the association, and the membership is growing 
very rapidly. Some good work is also being done 
in the interest of members of the association, but 
more attention will be devoted to this branch of 
the work as soon as the work of soliciting mem- 
bers is completed. Every grain dealer doing 
business in either one of these states should take 
advantage of this opportunity to protect his 
business and join the association. By united 
effort dealers can secure just treatment and pro- 
tect their rights; without it they cannot. It is a 
duty every grain dealer owes to other dealers, as 
well as to himself, to join hands with others and 
help along a common cause, 


UNIFORM GRADES. 


A bill has been introduced in the House by 
Congressman Funstan, chairman of the Agricult- 
ural “Committee, instructing the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture to establish a standard for classifying 
and grading grains, and according to such stand. 
ard to determine and fix such classification and 
grading of wheat, corn, rye, oats and other grains 
as the usages of trade warrant and permit, and 
the standard classification and grades shall be 
such as in his judgment will best suhserve the in- 
terest of the public in the conduct of inter-state 
and foreign trade and commerce in grain, and 
thirty days after it has been determined upon it 
shall be held to be the standard in all cases where 
no other standard has been agreed upon. Such 
a law can, at least, do no one any harm, and it 
may do a great good. At anumber of points the 
grades and inspection are not satisfactory and the 
establishment of United States standard grades 
may give some relief. 


MINNEAPOLIS grain dealers and millers have 
been haying a lively time lately. The Great 
Northern Railway Company refuses to deliver 
grain to houses off its own tracks, and all are 
complaining that the state has let down on the 
quality of wheat that is allowed to go into the 
three upper grades. Some propose to refuse to 
buy No. 1 Northern, except by sample. If the 
grain handlers are not ‘eatianed with the grading 
they should appeal from the inspector’s decision. 
When that fails let them combine and fight for 
the maintenance of the grades. 


Tur public elevator men of Chicago have once 
again provided for a winter storage period. In 
publishing the new rates for the ensuing year they 
have given notice that the rates will be three- 
fourths of a cent for the first ten days and one- 
third for each succeeding ten days, except that 
the accumulation between the beginning of De- 
cember and the end of May shall not exceed four 
cents per bushel. The former period of winter 
wheat storage was from November 15, to April 
15. The new period will be more acceptable to 
dealers and will undoubtedly result in the storing 
of more grain for that periodthan has been stored 
heretofore. 

In our last issue we gave an account of the 
burning of the elevator of Crabb & Reynolds at 
Srawfordsyille, Ind. The destruction of the ele- 
vator was due ina measure to the failure of the 
waterworks company to furnish water, and the 
elevator men have brought suit, in which they 
allege that the company refused to furnish water 
to extinguish the fire, according to city ordinance, 
and consequently they ask for an allowance of 
$5,000 out of the water rents. Frequently great 
losses occur on account of lack of water supply, 
due in many cases to neglect of duty by officials 
or employes of a waterworks company. Water- 
works companies are clearly liable for loss occa- 
sioned by failure to furnish water as agreed and 
they should be made to pay for their negligence. 


Amona other car service associations which are 
trying to reduce the time allowed for loading and 
unloading cars is the Philadelphia association, 
which recently issued a new order greatly reduc- 
ing the time. The new rules applied to feed, hay, 
straw and other merchandise for the handling of 
which the railroad companies did not provide ele- 
vators and warehouses. Railroad companies al- 
ways take a one-sided view of this demurrage 
question. Shippers have rights as well as carriers, 
and fights over the demurrage question usually 
end inthe railroad companies extending the time. 
In this case the Philadelphia Commercial Ex- 
change is strongly opposing the order, and asks 
that four full days be allowed for loading and un- 
loading. Four days is a reasonable time. Jf the 
railroads desire to keep their cars running all the 
time let them erect elevators and warehouses at 
terminals and store this class of merchandise free 
for the first five or ten days, as they do with other 
merchandise, 
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KANSAS AND NEBRASKA GRAIN DEALERS’ 
ELEVATOR ASSOCIATION. 

President, Mason Greea, Lincoln, Neb.; Vice-P,est- 
dent, FRANK Lower, Council Grove, Kan.; Secretary, 
W. T. Caywoop, Clifton, Kan.; Treasurer, O. A. COOPER, 
Humboldt, Neb. 


GRAIN SHIPPERS’ ASSOCIATION OF NORTH- 
WEST IOWA. 

President, T. M. C. Logan, River Sioux; Vice-President, 
H. Hanson, Odebolt; Secretary and Treasurer, F D. 
Bancock, Ida Grove; Assistant Secretary, F. G. BUTLER, 
Schaller. - 

Executive Committee, E. A. ABBorr, Des Moines; J. Y. 
CAMPFIELD, Sac City, and T. M. Carucart, Kingsley. 


GRAIN DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION OF OHIO. 

President, J. W McCorp, Columbus, Ohio; Vice Pres- 
id-nt, L. Boaas, Kingston; Secretary, BE. C. WAGNER, 
Columbus; Treasurer, D. McALListeR, Columbus. 

Board of Managers, C. D. Minter, Newark; Dim. 
WeIGAND, South Bloomfield; E. M. Bennerr, JR., Ur- 
bana; C. W. Parinaun, Lilly Chapel, and H. CHAMBERS, 
Worthington 

Legislative Committee, J. W. McCorp, D. MCALLISTER, 
E. C. Waaner, W. A. Harpzsry, and E. C. BEACHALL. 
ILLINOIS GRAIN MERCHANTS’ INSURANCE 

AND PROTECTIVE SOCIETY. 

President, ISAAC YAN ORbDSTRAND, Hawarden, Secre- 
tury and General Manager, 8. K. Marston, Onarga; 
Vice-President, JoHN Svewart; Treasurer, G. C. Mc- 
FADDEN, Havanna. 

Executive Committee, 8. K. Marsron, D. H. Curry 
and F. M. Prart. 

Committee on Claims, D. M. Bruner, J. F. Zann, H. 
C. Mowrey. 

Committee on Legislation, W. Arnmrnaton, V. R. 87. 
JouHn, C C. ALDRICH. 
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Tne receivers and shippers of Louisville, Ky., 
have organized a defensive association for the pur- 
pose of doing away with the exactions and arbi- 
trary regulations of the Car Service Bureau. Un- 
reasonable and outrageous demurrage charges are 
not peacefully accepted as being inevitable at 
Louisville. 


THar young boys are allowed too much free- 
dom in grain elevators is proved by the fact that 
so many of them are suffocated in grain bins, It 
makes no difference whose boy it is, he should 
not be allowed to turn an elevator into a play 
house, and it is criminal carelessness for any one to 
permit a boy to do so, 


Tur editor of the Northwestern Harmer has ad- 
mitted, in print, that he does not know everything 
about the grain trade in this country. Now if he 
will convince his farmer readers that they do not 
know everything about the trade, he will eradicate 
an immense amount of discontent and groundless 
prejudice in the Northwest. ; 


Tue Railroad Commission of North Dakota 
have informed us that owing to the insufficiency 
of the appropriation, the law passed by the last 
Legislature providing for the inspection of grain 
at Grand lorks, Fargo, Wahpeton and Fair- 
mount will not be enforced. This is much better 
for the grain growers, for the inspection would 
have been of no benefit to them, yet their grain 
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would have been taxed for one more inspection | plaints against the grades show that the hard 


on its way to the consumer. 


Tue persistence and independence with which 
The Commercial of Winnipeg, Man., has denied 
and picked to pieces the “boom” crop reports sent 
out from that province commends it to all as being 
one of the most reliable journals published. 


We would like very much to have Nebraska 
grain dealers give us their opinions on the prop- 
osition of the Omaha Board of Trade to have a 
law passed providing for the regulation at public 
elevators and the inspection of grain of that 
point. Let us have the opinions of every dealer, 
large or small, in time for publication in our next 
issue. 


Ocean steamers found it such a difficult matter 
to obtain freight at Baltimore for the other side 
recently that three-fourths of a cent per bushel 
premium was offered for the privilege of taking 
grain free. If such a thing occurred often our 
exports of grain would be much larger. Great 
surplus of shipping room and unusual depression 
in the demand for room is the cause. 


Ir the grain shippers of this country had a 
strong national association, and should refuse to 
ship a bushel of grain over any road until all were 
given a clean bill of lading and a guarantee that 
every bushel received would be delivered at desti- 
nation by the railroad company or paid for at the 
market price, it would be granted. Shippers 
would not have to wait very long for it, either. 


Tuk Car Service Association of Baltimore and 
Washington, which was formed by the railroads 
entering these cities, recéntly gave notice that a 
minimum charge of $1 per car would be made for 
detaining cars a day, or any fraction thereof, after 
they had been in place for loading 48 hours, or 48 
hours after arrival. The order was so strongly 
opposed by the Baltimore Corn and Flour Ex- 
change that it was withdrawn. 


Aw agent of an English syndicate has secured 
an option on a number of elevators at Buffalo, 
but there is not much probability of the offers 
being accepted as the prices are said to be so high 
that it would bankrupt a syndicate to buy even 
one elevator. However, Buffalo has some old, 
rotten, ante-dated elevators that could be bought 
up by acompany and the stock floated on the 
London market at a great profit. 


Tue compilers of the visible supply have not 
yet taken to issuing a weekly report of the 
amount of grain in private elevators, Frequently 
it has been conclusively shown that such a report 
would be of great value to dealers. It is not nec- 
essary to depend entirely upon the word of the 
private elevator man. At terminals the reports 
of the grain inspectors would show near enough 
the amount in store, It is at least worthy of a 
trial. 


Tue proprietors of the large lake vessels are 
now striving: to see which vessel can carry the 
largest load of corn to Buffalo. The Emily P. 
Weed recently left Chicago with a cargo of 111,- 
000 bushels of corn, which was the largest cargo 
ever taken out of Chicago, surpassing her pre- 
vious record by 2,000 bushels. America, which 
had the best record for some time, has now broken 
all previous records by taking a cargo of 111,550 
bushels. 


MINNESOTA grain grades will be the same for 
the ensuing as for the past crop year. Ata re- 
cent meeting of the State Railroad and Ware- 
house Commissioners, letters from two parties in 
North Dakota were presented, asking that Blue 
Stem wheat be placed in No. 1 Hard instead of 
No. 1 Northern. Some changes in the grading of 
oats were also suggested but the commission after 
careful consideration decided that it would not be 
advisable to make any changes. The few com- 
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work of those connected with the department has 
been productive of good results. 


Every member of the Illinois Grain Merchants’ 
Protective and Insurance Society should make a 
special effort to be present at the next meeting, 
which will be held in Springfield, at the Leland 
Hotel, Tuesday, Oct. 7, at 2 p.m. Grain mer- 
chants who are not members should make haste 
and join, for they cannot invest one-tenth the 
money anywhere else and obtain one-half the re- 
turns they will from an active membership in this 
society. 


ARRANGEMENTS are being made to test the legal- 
ity of North Dakota’s seed grain law, which makes 


the claim for seed grain a tax upon the land if 


not paid when due, and gives it priority to other 
incumbrances which might be on the land when 
the seed is bought. If the law is decided consti- 
tutional elevator men who haye lost so much by 
loaning seed wheat to farmers of that state will 
have nothing to fear from that source in the 
future. 


MrcniGan millers are dissatisfied with the in- 
spection of grain at Detroit and want the state to 
control the inspection of grain. At a recent 
meeting they decided by a large majority in favor 
of state inspection, and have appointed a com- 
mittee to bring the matter before the Legislature. 
Most of the millers of the state and many grain 
shippers are dissatisfied with the grading at De- 
troit and will support any move that gives prom- 
ise of bringing about a change for the better. 


A New York journal devoted to the interests 
of the railroads thinks all the elevators in the 
Northwest should be made public elevators. It 
says “the public must be protected.” Such social- 
istic doctrines well become the long-haired cranks 
known as farmer agitators, but are entirely out of 
place in a railway journal. No state legislature 
has the power to make private elevator owners 
operate their houses as public elevators, but they 
can regulate those that are operated as public 
elevators. 


Tue shortage in the fruit, vegetable and potato 
crops will surely increase the consumption of grain, 
especially corn. The price of grain will also be 
influenced by the shortage in these crops. Europe 
and this country are both short on potatoes and 
Ireland will have a very small crop. The apple 
and peach crop is less than for a number of years, 
and the supply of canned goods is unusually small. 
The deficiency must be made up somewhere and 
unless wheat gets too high, consumers will depend 
principally upon that cereal. 


Tue right of railroad companies to discriminate 
against timothy seed is doubted by the Alliance 
Shipping Association of Grand Meadow, Minn., 
and it has filed a complaint against the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad with the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission, claiming that its 
rate on timothy seed from that place to Chicago 
is more than its rate on flaxseed and grain. The 
Inter-State Commerce law forbids such discrimi- 
nation, so the railroad company will be called up- 
on to reduce its rate on timothy seed. 


JOMPLAINTS of shortages in grain shipments 
are becoming more frequent and some of them are 
unusually large, This is good news for it means 
that grain shippers are suffering more from the 
shortage imposition than they can stand and a re- 
bellion will soon follow. A car “said to contain 
660 bushels of wheat” arrived at a Toledo eleva- 
tor some time ago with 265 bushels in it—a short- 
age of only 395 bushels. ‘There were unmistaka- 
ble evidences that the wheat had been stolen from 


the car, but of course the railroad company was 


not responsible for that. It was a clear case of 
neglect upon the part of the sh'pper in putting 
any grain in the car, especially as he knew he would 
not be given a clean bill of lading, and he will 
have to put up with the consequences. If railroad 
companies had to pay for all grain not delivered 
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they would see toit that every bushel received 
was delivered. No change will be made until 
shippers and receivers combine and demand a 
clean bill of lading. Railroad managers know the 
grain will be shipped regardless of the shortages, 
i let shippers stand the loss as long as they 


Every yeara number of elevators are destroyed 
by fires which originate in the elevator heads, be- 
ing caused by heated journals. Frequently the 
entire cupola of the elevator is on fire before the 
employes learn that the elevator is on fire. Some 
protection should be provided against this prolific 
source of fires. If elevator men would keep bar- 
rels of salt water standing in places handy to all 
journals which are likely to become heated, and 
provide such places with automatic alarms, we 
would seldom hear of elevators burning. All 
elevator heads should be fitted with automatic 
alarms, which will warn the elevator man when- 
ever the journals in that part of the elevator get 
above a certain degree of temperature, so that he 
éan get there in time to prevent a fire. The pro- 
vision of such protection would surely save many 
elevators and reduce insurance rates. 


UNIFORM GRADES OF GRAIN. 


A bill was introduced in the House on Monday, says the 
Toledo Market Report, authorizing the Secretary of Agri- 
tulture to establish uniferm grades of all kinds of graiu 
transported from one state to another, or to any foreign 
country, which shall be known as American grades. The 
fact that a man has brains enough to be elected to Con- 
gress, by no means proves that he knows all about dry 
goods or groceries, or the grain trade. The fact is, that 
this experiment has been tried by the grain exchanges, 
and found to be impracticable. Why? The Northwest 
produces peculiar grades of spring wheat, Wisconsin, 
Towa and Nebraska another, and entirely distinct variety. 
Kansas produces a grade of hard winter wheat, worth 3 
cents per bushel less than the production of other states. 
California produces a variety of white, greatly differing 
from the preduct this side of the mountains. It is simply 


impossible. 
GALVESTON’S GRAIN TRADE. 


We have recently received a neat little pamphlet from 

parties at Galveston, Tex., which sets forth some of the 
advantages of that city asa port for exporting grain. 
Frio it we take the following: 
“The export grain business has not as yet assumed 
very large proportions. At one elevator, however, the 
facilities for loading have been so improved as to load a 
vessel of 1,000 tons in a single day. 

* The salt atmosphere of Galveston is favorable to the 
preservation of grain; and wheat has been stowed nine 
months without damage. A new elevator recently con- 
structed has storage capacity of 400,000 bushels. 

“With improved facilities for handling, and the rapidly 
developing Western country, Galveston may reasonably 
~ expect to enter into active competition with New Orleans 
and other ports, being more nearly situat.d to the pro- 
ducing sections, build up an immense export grain 
trade ~ 
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FLAX ACREAGE IN THE NORTH- 
WEST. ) 


The area for growing corn, oats and flax in the North- 


west, says the Minneapolis Record, has been greatly ex- 


tended the last year or two, and the prospect for all these 
is good. A year ago the Northwest raised about four- 


 ninths of all the flax produced in the United States. This 


year its cultivation has been greatly extended; and there 
are many fairly well posted people, in its production, 
that claim the increase in acreage is twice as large as it 
wasayearago. More conservative ones make the in- 
_ erease 50 per cent., while some say the ircrease would 
“not reach beyond 30 per cent. In either case the crop is 
a very important item and is in good condition now. Last 
year’s crop of the Northwest was approximately 4,000,- 
000 bushels. This year indications would give from six 


to eight million bushels, and if the latter figure would be 
attained, the flaxseed grown in these three states would 


within about 1,000,000 bushels of equaling the total 
produced in the United States in 1889. 
sf jae . 
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AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


DOTS ANB DASHES. ' 


The Milling News of Toronto says: An order-in council 
has been passed establishing a No. 3 grade in corn. 

Tt has been reported to the Secretary of Interior that 
the people of some districts of Oklahoma are in a desti- 
tute condition, and that they need seed wheat. 

Owing to the high price of corn, alcohol has advanced 
from § to 10 cents since July 12, and it is singular that 
with their spirits thus rising, liquor dealers should be so 
depressed. 


Canada’s barley crop is about 30 per cent. below the 
average. The demand for it is strong, as dealers desire 
to get it across the border before the new tariff law goes 
into effect. 


Manitoba Government agents are busily engaged col- 
lecting an exhibit of grains and cereals for the Northern 
Pacitic Railway. This will be sent abroad through the 
States, taking in Illinois and other agricultural states. 

The ‘‘macers” are already preparing for a_ legislative 
campaign against the Chicago stock yards and grain ele- 
vator interests. The prospectuses published during the 
year will be drawn upon for ammunition.— Chicago Daily 
Business. 


Centals of wheat shipped to foreign por<s from the Col- 
umbia River for year ending July 31, 1,747,067, value 
$2,203,682; flour, 321,931 barrels, value $1,168,616. 
From Tacoma for same period, 1,092,015 centals of wheat, 
value $1,385,000. 

China proposes to establish a mint and make silver 
money for its people. This will appreciate the value of 
silver and help to exterminate the advantage which the 
exporters of India and Russian goods have over their 
American competitors. 

During the first eight month; of this year Chicago re- 
ceived 1,177,000 bushels of flax, against 724,000 bushels 
for the same months of #889. The shipments for the 
same period amounted t) 1,292,366 bushels, against 687,- 
211 bushels for the first eight months of 1889. 

During August 1,995 903 bushels of wheat; 6,576,326 
of corn; 6,898,194 of oats; 288,968 of rye, and 477,633 of 
barley were received at Chicago, against 3,808,311 bush- 
els of wheat; 11,317,920 of corn; 7,376,720 of oats; 295,- 
498 of rye, and 79,521 of barley for August, 1889. 

An English syndicate has purchased land along the 
Calumet River in South Chicago, and propose to spend 
$2,009,000 in the erection of warehouses and elevators. 
This is a much better plan than the buying of eld, tum- 
ble-down elevators that have outlived their usefulness. 


The congressmen who have been studying the amend- 
ment which Mr. Butterworth proposes to offer, have as 
much trouble in agreeing what it means as the members 
of the Chicago Board of Trade. The author himself is 
beginning to wonder what he meant it to mean.— Toledo 
Report. 

The Board of Trade of Oswego, N. Y., has sent a com- 
munication to C mgress claiming that Jerry Rusk’s state- 
ment in regard to barley was incorrect, and that the 
country’s production of that cereal exceeds the consump- 
tion by 15,000 000 bushels. The contrary of Uncle Jerry’s 
statement. 


The shipments of grain from Chicago during August 
included 1,629,152 bushels of wheat; 7,784,710 of corn; 
5,831,988 of oats; 111,108 of rye, and 93,364 of barley, 
against 4,778,961 bushels of wheat; 9,307,324 of corn; 
5,802,397 of oats; 202,441 of rye, and 35,830 of barley for 
August, 1889. 


The receipts of spring wheat at Chicago during August 
amounted to 461 cars, against 385 cars during August, 
1889. Of last month’s receipts 121 cars graded No. 2; 
207 No. 3; 111 No. 4, and 22 cars no grade, against 61 
ears No. 2; 124 cars No. 3; 178 No. 4, and 22 cars no 
grade for August, 1889. 


The Furmers’ Review is busy explaining that its crop 
figures are not to be taken as published, but as they are 
intended to mean. This is because they were so much out 
of the way that other papers showed up their fallacies. 
The Review should send an explanatory diagram with its 
reports —Michigan Farmer. 

Wheat has advanced in this market during the past 
four months over 16 cents per bushel; corn over 20 cents. 
In Chicago the advance has been greater. This should be 
welcome news to the poor farmer, and will no doubt 
lighten his m rtages, about which we have heard so much. 
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Never in the history of this country would a day’s labor 
buy so many of its comforts.— Baltimore Journal of Com- 
merce. 

And now another trust has been sprung upon the Amer- 
ican people. Itis one that will take the starch out of 
everything—corn included. It is called the National 
Starch Manufacturing Company, and has a capital of 
$10,500,000. It includes all the principal companies in 
the country. 


An ear of corn on exhibition at San Luis Obispo, Cal., 
is described as being in the exact form of a human band; 
the wrist, palm, thumb and fingers being all perfect. It 
is covered with small grains to near the tips of the fingers, 
which are bare prongs of cobs, giving the hand the ap- 
pearance of being clad in a mitt. 

A Mr. Stephenson of Fish Creek, near Calgary, Al- 
berta, has been trying the experiment of sowing cats and 
barley in the fall with great success. This fall some bar- 
ley is three feet nine inches high, and was ready to cut 
while the spring sown grain of the same class was quite 
green, and promised a lighter yield. 

Advices from Duluth, Minn , assert that ‘new wheat 
is arriving there atthe rate of fifty or sixty cars per day, 
and though it is a good deal shriveled and pinched it is 
of bright color and will doubtless make a very strong 
flour. Very much more, of course, will be taken to 
make a barrel of flour than of the old crop. 

“There is a good deal of humbug in the quantity of 
grain reported in private elevators throughout the coun- 
try,” says the Daily Trade, Bulletin. ‘There is no law 
compelling owners to make reports, and in many cases 
they regard it as impertinent to make iquiries about their 
business, and the stocks given are merely guesses.” 

A local commission firm ‘‘calls attention to the fact 
that in 1882 we had a killing frost Sept. 22, in 1883 on 
Sept. 9, in 1886 on Sept. 17, in 1887 agaia on Sept. 17, 
and in 1888 on Sept. 13. As the northern tier of corn 
states have already had temperature near the freezing 
point, this is a contingency that cannot be prudently 
overlooked.” 

A shipment of 8,000 centals rye from San Francisco 
for Japan by steamer on July 19, is one of the novelties 
of the day. This is the first consignment of that size 
that has been made in that direction. It is known that 
the rice crop in Japan is short, and other food sup- 
plies must make good the deficit. Rye can be utilized in 
that way. It will hardly be substituted for rice to any 
extent, except as a temporary measure. 

We have received a fi:e sample of this season’s wheat, 
grown on English soil by Mr. J. Stannard of Nay- 
land Mills, Suffolk, from hard Manitoban red Fife wheat 
seed, the latter grown in the same locality by that 
gentleman in 1888, and re-sown on Nov. 8, 1889, and cut 
on the 5th. The sample “as, as stated, been sown twice 
on English soil, and is already of a somewhat softer char- 
acter than the original seed.— The Miller, London. 


The English sparrow has arrived in Lincoln in consid- 
erable numbers. Tunis pest of the earth, which destroys 
so much grain in the Eastern localities that farmers can- 
not raise grain with profit any longer, is here. and here to 
stay No means have yet been discovered whereby the 
scourge may be eliminated, and we fear none will be. 
We must “‘grin and bear it.” And the grin will be very 
apparent when the number in this part of the state gets 
up to the millions, as it surely will.—Nebraska Farmer. 

State Grain Inspector Clausen stated that he believed 
that the best estimates put the wheat crop of Minnesota 
and the Dakotas at 90,009,100 bushels. About 70 per 
cent. of the grain, in his opinion, owing to the blight, 


‘will go No. 1 and No. 2 Northern, and only about 15 per 


cent. No. L hard. The remaining 15 per cent. will go 
into the lower grades. All of the wheat will be good for 
milling purposes. He predicted that the price of all the 
grades would average 25 per cent. higher this year than 
last. 

“A chinch bug sat on a potato bug’s back, shaking all 
over with chills; his liver out o’ whack, his appetite 
slack, and he s'ghed for some ague pills. ‘I’m sick of 
this weather,’ says the old ’tato bug, ‘and I feel sorter 
stiff and sore; I’m weak in the maw, can’t wriggle my jaw, 
oh! I wish I was healthy once more.’ The chinch bug 
cast an eye on the sky, and looked for a change in the 
moon; when in despair, he said ‘I declare! We're going 
to be sent up the flume.’ For in an instant there came a 
terrible crash down through the wheat and rye; the ‘tato 
and chinch bugs were gone to smash, where they’ll ne’er 
sing ‘the sweet by and by.’ ”»—Hnterprise Friend. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, 


W. M. Druly of Druly Bros., grain dealers at Plainfield, 
l., is dead. 


S. F. Leonard, grain dealer at Chicago, suffered loss by 
fire recently. 

The Union Elevator at Grafton, 8. D , burned Aug. 22. 
Loss $10,500. 


Guy Wetlauffer was smothered in an oat bin at Water- 
loo, Ia., Sept. 1. 


A grain warehouse at Olympia, Wash., was burned 
Aug. 8. Loss $15,000. 


John Long, fifteen years old, was suffocated in a bran 
bin at New Ulm, Minn. 


A. J. Torrence of Torrence, Vary & Co., grain dealers 
at Lynn, Mass., is dead. 


Bagley & Cargill’s elevator at Grafton, S. D., burned 
Aug. 22. Loss $12,000. 


Jeffery & Co., grain and coal dealers at Midland, Ont., 
have sustained loss by fire. 


M. H. Wilson of Wilson & Bender, grain and coal 
dealers at Monticello, Ill., is dead. 


The grain warehouse of C. I. & C. R. Simmons at 
Philadelphia, Pa., was burned Sept. 5. Loss, $5,000. 


A burglar entered Hood’s grain warehouse at Knowls- 
ville, N. Y., recently, and took valuable papers from the 
safe. 

Cargill & Co.’s elevator at Arcadia, Wis., containing 
about 10,000 bushels of wheat, burned Sept. 5. Loss 
$20,000. 


J. H. Biddle’s elevator at Weston, Ohio, burned Aug. 
23. Loss on elevator, $8,000; on contents, $1,500; in- 
surance, $4,000. 


The Nye & Schneider Company, grain, coal and lumber 
dealers at Superior, Neb., has sustained loss by fire. 
Fully insured. 


W. R. Miller of Miller & Phelps, grain dealers and 
millers at Montgomery, Minn., became violently insane 
in Minneapolis. 


The Rich distillery at Uniontown, Ky., burned Sept. 7. 
The warehouse and granary were saved. Loss $50,000; 
insurance $43,000. 


L. G. Beale, a prominent grain dealer, was thrown 
from his cart and dragged 2(0 yards near Gilman, Iowa. 
He was badly hurt. 


J. Harry Ward, vice-president of the Baltimore Corn 
and Flour Exchange, committed suicide Aug. 16 by cut- 
ting his throat with a razor. 


Kollmer’s brewery at Peoria, Ill., was burned on the 
morning of Sept. 5. Loss $18,000; insurance $10,000. 
The brewery will be rebuilt. 


A small building used as a feed room adjacent to 
Nolte’s elevator at Elkhorn, Neb., was burned Aug. 29. 
The elevator escaped damage. 


Charley Pemberton, son of a grain dealer at Albion, 
Iowa, was accidentally shot by a companion at short 
range Aug, 23. The wound was expected to prove fatal. 


Hall’s elevator and grist mill at Hudson, Wis., were 
totally destroyed by fire Aug. 15. Loss, $7,000; insur- 
ance, $2,500. It was caused by a stroke of lightning. 


The Kentucky Distillery at Louisville, Ky., owned by 
Julius Barkhouse & Co., was burned Aug. 14. Loss, 
$800,000; to government, $980,000. Insurance, about 
$700,000. 


Mr. Russell L. Engs, member of the grain export firm 
of R. L, Engs & Co. of New York City, died recently of 
a complication of diseases from which he had been suf- 
fering many years. 


g’s grain elevator at Kalamazoo, Mich., 
buraed Aug. 18, together with 29,000 bushels of wheat. 
Loss on elevator $10,000; insurance $8,000. Loss on 
wheat $17,000; not insured. 


J. L. Sebring’s 
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Sidney B. Johnston’s elevator in Chicago, on Forty- 
seventh street and the Wabash Railroad tracks, was 
burned Aug. 22. The building, a three-story wooden 
one, was totally destroyed. Loss $7,000. 


At 5 o’clock Sept. 9 fire broke out in the old O. L. C. 
elevator at Ogdensburg, N. Y. The steamboats Langdon, 
Pridgeon and Pickands were alongsite the dock, but got 
away without damage The elevator and its contents— 
450,000 bushels of grain—were destroyed. Loss on build- 
ing, $150,000; on grain, about $350,010. The building is 
fully covered by insurance. 


Martin Cochran, in the employ of the Twin City Pack- 
ing Company, was seriously hurt at Elevator ‘‘A” in St. 
Paul, Minn., Sept. 9. Cochran was standing near a 
wagon loaded with sacks of screenings, when the driver 


of the wagon started, and in attempting to make a short 
turn, upset the wagon, burying Cochran under the heavy 
load of screenings. When extricated, Cochran was in- 
sensible, and he was taken to the city hospital. 


William Carey, a prominent grain dealer of Ottawa, 
Ill., died Sept. 2 at the age of 49 years. He located at 
Ottawa in 1859. In his business he had the confidence of 
the farming community, and accumulated a fortune of 
$100,000. , 


The elevator and warehouse of the Aberdeen Roller 
Mills at Aberdeen, S. Dak., were destroyed by fire Aug. 
24. Fifteen thousand bushels of wheat and two carloads 
of flour were burned. Loss, $25,000. The cause was 
spontaneous combustion. 


Louville Sutherlazd, ten years old, was smothered to 
death in George M. McCormick & Co.’s elevator at Min- 
neapolis, Minn., Aug. 27. He climbed into a wheat bin 
from which a car was being loaded, and was carried 
down the spout and buried under the grain. 


R. D. Hubbard & Co.’s wheat elevator at Mankato, 
Minn., burned Aug. 31. Loss on building, $20,000; in- 
surance, $10,000. The contents—40,000 bushels of wheat 
—were fully covered by insurance. The fire started in 
the cupola, from friction, or spontaneous combustion. 


A. A. Beckwith’s grain elevator at Norwich, Conn., 
containing 30,000 bushels of corn and oats, thirty tons of 
hay, and a large stock of flour and feed, was destroyed 
by fire on the afternoon of Aug. 15. The fire was started 
by aspark from a chimoey. Loss $35,000; insurance 


$11,000. 
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Mr. J F. Low, St. Cloud, Minn., has gone to Milton, 
N. Dak., to take charge of an elevator. 


A. A, Atkinson, the popular grain man, has, says the 
Winnipeg Commercial, returned from his long visit East, 
and is receiving the congratulations of his friends over 
his matrimonial venture. 


Edward 8. Easton, a wealthy grain man of Peoria, II1., 
has, says a correspondent, done more to beautify the city 
than apy other citizen. 


William Hamilton, the veteran merchant of Caledonia, 
N. Y., who went to Scotland some time ago for his 
health, is reported to have greatly improved. 


PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION. 


Either Europeans have not half enough to eat, we are 
a race of gormandizers, or Statistician Dodge is mis- 
taken. 

In an address by Mr. J. R. Dodge, Statistician of the 
Department of Agriculture, at Indianapolis reeently, on 
the ‘‘Highest Standard of Living,” he stated—and it is 
well worth noting, says Bradstreet’s, for the facts have 
not been regarded as established—that ‘‘the average con- 
sumption of meat in the United States is probably not 
less than 175 pounds per annum. Of other civilized 
nations only Great Britain exceeds 100, and many of 
them scarcely average 50 pounds. The consumption of 
the cereals by man and beast is three times as much in 
proportion to population asin Europe. For the past ten 
years the average has been 45 bushels for each unit of 
population, while the usual European consumption does 
not vary greatly from 16 bushels per capita. The aver- 
age consumption of wheat for bread is nearly 5 bushels, 
and about 3 bushels of maize, and 1 bushel of oats and 
rye, or approximately 9 bushels for each inhabitant.” So 
far as the consumption of meat is concerned, we have no 
data or opinions to offer; but so far as the average annual 
consumption of wheat per capita is concerned, it is quite 
within bounds to question these assertions. To begin 
with, the Agricultural Statistical Department, at the head 
of which is Mr. Dodge, reports a crop of wheat for 1889 
of say 490,000,000 bushels, It also reports a reserve car- 
ried over on the ist of July, 1890; conclusion, the total 
of the domestic consumption and exports amounted to 
the difference. The total of exports is known with more 
or less exactness, so that the inference is made that the 
home consumption is the difference between the remainder 
and the aggregate of wheat (and flour as wheat) exported. 
But suppose for a moment that the size of the crop is 
inaccurately reported, where does the whole so/ution 
land? If the crop totals are not accurate, or aggregates 
of reserves are not reasonably exact, the calculated an- 
nual average consumption of wheat per capita becomes 
valueless. 


ONck again the British are after Milwaukee flouring 
mill property, and an agent has been seeking options on 
the different plants, 
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Portland, Ore., is to have a $500,000 Chamber of Com- 
merce building. 


Chicago Board of Trade memberships are strong at 
$1,150, with five buyers to one seller. 


Tickets of membership to the New York Produce Bx- 
change have been quiet at $750. 


An effort is being made to bave the telegraph offices 
reinstated in their old places on the floor of the Chicago 
Board of Trade. 


The Indianapolis Board of Trade has selected D. P. 
Irwin to represent that body on the National Transporta- 
tion Committee. 


The secretary of the Toronto Board of Trade has in- 
vited the Boards of Trade of Manitoba and the Northwest 
Territories to appoint delegates to a meeting at Toronto 
Oct. 1, to establish grain standards. 


Schroeder, the Kansas City bucket-shop man, has 
gained admission to the trading floor of the Chicago 
Board of Trade several times of late, but has been 
promptly invited to leave by the floor committee. 


Once again Secretary Stone of the Chicago Board of 
Trade has announced to the members on the floor that 
the directors will take active measures to discipline all 
curb traders. What appears very much like curb trading 
is going on just the same. 


The members of the Buffalo Merchants’ Exchange have 
agreed that ‘‘prompt shipment” should mean not over ten 
days, and that ‘immediate shipment” should mean not 
over five days in the shipment of grain when sold ‘‘c. i. f.” 
without any time being specified. 


A prominent wheat broker was summoned before the 
directors of the Chicago Board of Trade recently for 
“raiding” the market. It was charged that he offered and 
sold wheat at $1 when $1.0014 was bid, with intent to de- 
moralize the market. 


Every member of the House of Representatives was 
recently presented with a copy of the memorial of the 
Chicago Board of Trade protesting against the passage of 
the Butterworth Anti-Option Bill. Its reading produced 
a marked effect on many who then appreciated for the 
first time the arguments against the bill. 


Members of the New York Produce Exchange con- 
nected with the grain trade have agreed not to do any 
more ‘‘curb” trading, but to close all transactions at 2:45 
p.m. Atameeting of the Grain Commission Merchants’ 
Protective Association recently, it was resolved to recom- 
mend penalties that will enforce the rule. 


The New York Stock Exchange commenced Sept. 1 to 
furnish its own members a prompt quotation service over 
its own tickers. The public and bucket shops will be 
supplied with quotations by a s'ower service. This will 
go hard with the bucket shops. The Chicago Board of 
Trade tried to accomplish virtually the same thing, but 
the courts interfered. 


On Tuesday, Sept. 9, the Cincinnati Chamber of Com- 
merce elected officers. Three tickets were in the field, 
some from each being elected. The following were the 
successful candidates: President, Lowe Emerson; vice- 
president, Ralph Peters; treasurer, Samuel W. Ramp: 
secretary, N. R. Adriance; directors, B. F. Haughton, J. 
M. Kennedy, Dawson Blackmore, F, A. Rothier, H. L. 
Laws; board of real state managers, John Grubb. Diree- 
tors holding over are: §. J. Hale, Wm. Montgomery, 
George F. Munson, E. Senior, Robert Laidlaw; vice- 
president, J. R. Brown. 


The rules of the Baltimore Corn and Flour Exchange 
provides that the terms “immediate shipment,’ when used 
in the purchase and sale of grain and other merchandise, 
is understood to mean shipment within three days, Sun- 
days and holidays excepted, and that ‘“‘prompt shipment” 
is held to mean shipment within ten days. When grain, 
feed, hay or other merchandise is sold ‘‘to arrive” by sam- 
ple or by description for ‘“‘track” delivery, the seller is 
bound to deliver the goods, unless voluntarily released 
from this obligation by the purchaser, or unless otherwise 
agreed upon at the time of sale. 


Eastern people and Eastern papers that have been hav- 
ing somuch to say falsely about the sad condition of 
Western farmers might study to advantage the reports of 
various loan companies in the West. Take as an example 
of all, the report of the Equitable Trust Company, 
Omaha.” It showed that 178 Nebraska farm loans aggre- 
gating $160 were due a short time ago, and the company 
offered to renew at 7 per cent Nevertheless 101 were 
paid in full, six in part, and only seventy-one remained 
on the company’s books for the full amount. What do 
our Eastern friends think of this? Does it look like our 
farmers are suffering, or as if they have to struggle under 
a load of usurious interest?—Harm Img lement Neus. 
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Local Usage—Contract. 


Tn the suit of the Globe Milling Company of Wiscon- 
ys. the Minneapolis Elevator Company, the State Su- 
ne Court decides ‘‘that in case of the sale and delivery 
the owner of personal property, although he may have 
n induced to make it by fraud on the part of the 
, the latter may convey a good title to a bona fide 
aser, does not apply to a case where the second pur- 
does not rely on or know of any indicia of title 
which the first vendor may have invested the first 
aser. Certain evidence considered and held not suf- 
tt to show a waiver by a vendor of personal property 
for cash on delivery, of payment of the purchase price as 
"a condition of the title passing. A local usage can not 
‘be proved to contradict a contract, nor to subvert a well- 
d rule of law.” This is a victory for the Minneap- 
Ae Company, the appeal having been made by 
Naintiff. 


Carriers’ Liability—Negligence. 


The Supreme Court of Illinois, in the recent case of 
Chicago & Northwestern Railway Company vs. Chap- 
nh, while holding that a railway carrier in many re- 
ts may, by express contract, limit its strict common 
liability; as, for example, it may by-special contract 
t its liability to such damage or loss as may occur on 
s own line of carriage. and against loss by fire without 
fault; and its liability may thus be limited as an in- 
rer and against other loss not attributed to its negligence 
that of its servants, and it may require the value of 
ds offered for transportation to be fixed by the shipper 
t itself against fraud in case of loss—yet held 
t in Illinois a common carrier cannot, even by express 

act, exempt itself from liability resulting from gross 
ligence or willful misconduct committed by itself or 
s servants or employes; nor can it limit its Hability in 
ount as against damages resulting from such negli- 
ence. 


Infringement of Patent on Corn Shellers. 


Letters patent issued Oct. 15, 1872, to Henry A. Adams 
for an improvement in corn shellers, consisting of the 
~ combination with the corn sheller of a series of wings, 
s or projections so arranged on a shaft as to revolve 
in the direction in which the corn is running, and to force 
into the sheller all misplaced ears, are infringed by a de- 
vice which substitutes for the round shaft with its pro- 
etions a square shaft so grooved as to make the four 
jecting corners do the same work as the projections 
the other shaft. In taking an account of profits made 
the infringers of a patent, where the complainant 
Ws What profits were made by manufacturers of the 
ted article, which is subtantially the same as the in- 
‘inging device, and the defendant offers no proof as to 

actual profits, a finding that defendant’s profit on each 
uine was the same as that of the other manufacturers 
er.— Adams vs. Keystone Manufacturing Company, 

Court of the United States, Northern District of 
ois. 41 Fed. Rep. 595. 


Unincorporated Bodies—Membership. 


_ An important decision regarding the extent of the con- 
lof unincorporated associations over their members 
ws rendered by the New York Court of Appeals in the 
of Lewis vs. Wilson. The suit was brought by the 
intiff, a suspended member of the Consolidated Stock 
i Petroleum Exchange, against the defend-nt as_presi- 
of that body, for damages for expulsion and to 
1 his reinstatement as a member of the Exchange. 
) ed that the plaintiff had refused to pay a certain 
alleged to be due another member of the Exchange 
the terms of a contract between them. Charges 
seferred against the plaintiff, and a hearing was 
fore a committee of the Exchange, who found 
the plaintiff. Upon his continued refusal to pay, 
ssuspended. He brought suit, claiming that the 

ee had net the power to discipline him for the 
alleged, for the reason that the failure to pay un- 
1e circumstances did not constitute a legal debt. 
ourt of Appeals decided in favor of the Exchange, 
¢ that the nature of the debt or contrat was imma- 
as far as the action of the association toward its 

rs Was concerned, and that it was simply requisite 
ve that it had proceeded in accordance with its own 

ed rules. 


Bill of Lading—Check—Payment. 


following points were decided by the Supreme 
t of Minnesota in the case of the National Bank of 
eree vs. the Chicago, Burlington & Northern Rail- 
apany, and three other cases involving the same 
on, viz.: (1) Acheck on a bank is not pay- 
but is only so when the money is received on it, 
ere is no presumption that a creditor takes a check 
solute payment arising from the mere fact that he 
it froma debtor. (2) Where goods are sold for 
. delivery, and payment is made by the purchaser 

on his banker, such payment is only conditional, 
delivery of the goods also only conditional, and 


if the check on due presentation is dishonored, the vendor 
may retake the goods, even from an innocent subvendee 
for value, unless he has been guilty of such negligence 
or laches as would equitably estop him from so doing. 
(3) A bill of lading issued by a station or shipping agent 
of a railroad company or other common carrier, without 
receiving the goods named in it for transportation, im- 
poses no liability upon the carrier even to an innocent 
consignee, or indorsee for value, and the carrier is not 
estopped by the statements in the bill from showing that 
no goods were in fact received for transportation. (4) 
The fact that the goods were taken from the possession of 
the carrier by one having title paramount to that of the 
consignor is a good defense to an action by the consignee 
or indorser of the bill of lading for the non-delivery of 
the property. 
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During July the Canal Forwarders’ Association loaded 
800 boats at Buffalo, against 500 during July, 1889. 


Several cargoes of wheat recently shipped from Mil- 
waukee are said to have run short at Buffalo, the A. P. 
Wright being short 160 bushels. 


The Marine Board of Underwriters has advanced insur- 
ance rates to 40 cents to lakes Erie and Huron, 50 cents to 
Ogdensburg, and 75 cents to Montreal. 


The House Committee on Commerce has made an ad- 
verse report on the bill to repeal the act incorporating the 
Maritime Canal Company of Nicaragua. 


The new steamer Emily P. Weed was chartered in Chi 
cago recently to load 110,000 bushels of corn for Buffalo 
at 14 cents. This is the largest load of corn ever taken. 


Not long ago the Florida’s cargo of corn from Chicago 
was found to be 818 bushels short at Buffalo, but as over 
400 bushels were wet by bilge water, the actual shortage 
was only 400 bushels. 


There is quite a demand for tonnage from Port Arthur 
to carry barley to Buffalo at 14¢ cents, but as the grain is 
in small jags, considerable difficulty is being experienced 
in securing the room required. 


One day recently five Canadian vessels arrived at Chi- 
cago within an hour, all hailing from St. Catharines, Ont., 
and all were after grain cargoes. This is said to be the 
largest fleet of Canadian vessels that ever made this port 
at the same time. 


The propeller T. D. Livingston ran into the head gates 
of lock 18 in the Welland Canal Sept. 1, and broke them 
down, also the lower gates. The damage was about 
$5,000. The lock was repaired, and opened for traffic 
three days afterward, 


The tonnage of the vessels built in the United States in 
1889 was as follows: On the entire seaboard, 111,852; on 
the Northern lakes, 107,080; on the Western rivers, 12,- 
202; the proportion of those built on the Northern lakes 
being over 49 per cent. of the whole. 


During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1890, the Sault 
Ste. Marie Canal gave passage to 10,108 vessels, of which 
6,806 were steam vessels and 2,834 were sailing vessels. 
The freight carried included 19,459,796 bushels of wheat, 
2,782,698 bushels of other grains, and 2,592,786 barrels 
of flour. 


For several years past the steam barge Onoko has car- 
ried the “‘broom” for having taken the largest cargo of 
wheat from this port, but she may now have to haul it 
down and hand it over to the new barge Emily P. Weed, 
which cleared for Buffalo last week with 94,052 bushels 
of wheat.—Duluth News, 


The steel steamship Emily P. Weed, says the Buffalo 
correspondent of the Marine Record, discharged at the 
Bennett Elevator 109,049 bushels of corn—49 bushels 
more than her bill of lading called for. She was drawing 
about 16 feet on arrival. This is the largest grain cargo 
ever carried on the lakes. In 1882 the Ovoko brought 
108,000 bushels of corn, and in 1884 100,000 bushels of 
wheat. The America last year delivered here 107,921 
bushels of corn. 


An effort is to be made to recommence work on the 
Panama Canal, and the Colombian Government has passed 
to the Senate the petition of Lieut. Wise, the Panama 
Canal Company commissioner who recently arrived from 
Paris. Lieut. Wise asks for six years’ prolongation of 
the canal company’s concession without recompense, and 
that the government concede to the company 10,000 hec- 
tares of land for the lake which is to be formed by the 
Oyagres River, the government receiving 12,000,000 franes, 
hos sum the company will pay in installments. Noth- 
ing more is offered. 


The annual report of the canal statistics for 1889 issued 
by the Canadian Government shows that the greater pro- 
rtion of the traffic that passed through the Welland 
‘anal last year was bound from one United States port to 
another. The quantity of grain passing down the Well- 
and Canal from one American port to another tmcreased 
from 42,000 tons in 1880 to 213,000 tons in 1889, whereas, 
notwithstanding the abolition of tolls upon east-bound 
Canadian canals, the quantity of grain that reached Mon- 


treal by way of the canal last year was 267,769 tons, as 
compared with 333,806 tons in 1880. 


The Bureau of Statistics shows ‘‘tons entered and 
cleared” in the foreign trade at seaports in the United 
States in 1888 as 23,510,589, while the tonnage of the St. 
Mary’s for 1889 is nearly one-third of this amount. 


Few people who live at a distance from the Great Lakes 
have an adequate conception of the magnitude of their 
commerce. It will surprise them, perhaps, to learn that 
during 234 days of navigation last year tonnage passed 
through the Detroit River to the amount of 10,000,000 
tons more than the entries and clearances of all the sea- 
ports in the United States, und 3,000,000 tons more than 
the combined foreign and coastwise shipping of Liverpool 
and London. Nor does this include traffic between lakes 
Superior and Michigan, or lakes Erie and Ontario, or 
local traffic between ports on these lakes.—Bradsireet’s. 


Mr. Telford Burnham of Chicago has gone East for 
the purpose of studying the watercourses between Chi- 
cago and the Atlantic Ocean in reference to deepening 
the channels. His ultimate object is to secure an outlet 
for large vessels from Lake Michigan through to Toledo, 
Ohio, and thus shorten the route to the ocean by 500 
miles. He considers Chicago the great distributing point 
of the continent, and if a condition can be brought about 
whereby this city can be made a great receiving and dis- 
tributing point for all sections, this will be the largest 
city in the world. This has been a favorite project wita 
Mr. Burnham for some time. 


There is a report current at the national capital that 
President Harrison a few days ago said to a Senator that 
he hoped the River and Harbor Bill would come to him 
with the Hennepin Canal project stricken out, and inti- 
mated that it would be wise for the friends of the measure 
to see to it that this was done. While the appropriation 
contained in this item is only $500,000, it commits the 
government to an expense of $6,000,C00 to complete the 
project. It is to this, it is said, that the President objects. 
The advocates of the canal—and they are numerous in 
both houses—insist that the bill shall not come out of the 
Conference Committee if the canal project is rejected. 


The Canadian Sault Ste. Marie Canal is being con- 
structed on the Canadian side of the River St. Mary, be- 
tween lakes Huron and Superior, being formed through 
St. Mary’s Island on the north side of the rapids. The 
distance across the island is about two-thirds of a mile. 
The canal will have a mean width of 150 feet, and a 
depth of 18 feet below the lowest known water line of 
that part of the river. The difference in level will be 
overcome by one lock 600 feet in length and 85 feet in 
width, having guard gates at both ends facing in opposite 
directions. These gates are to be worked by “‘hydraulic 
power,” the water being admitted or withdrawn at the 
floor of the lock. The contracts require the whole work 
to be completed and ready for use in May, 1892, 


Capt. W. L. Marshall, U. 8. A., in charge of the river 
and harbor improvements at Chicago, ina recent report 
recommends that the government abandon the work in 
the outer harbor. He says: ‘‘The purposes of this outer 
harbor have never been realized, due to the litigation at- 
tending the determination of the question of riparian 
ownership rights. No wharves or docks have been con- 
structed, and the breakwaters serve only the purpose of 
protecting the Illinois Central Railroad docks and right 
of way, and affording a still-water basin for pleasure 
boats, etc. Its importance as a harbor of refuge has been 
diminished since the construction of the exterior break- 
water north of the entrance to the Chicago River. Ves- 
sels can now enter the mouth of the Chicago River when- 
ever they can enter the basin.” 


Improvements in waterways effect more than the re- 
duction of rates on freight carried through them. They 
tend to lower railroad rates throughout the entire country, 
since all rates are in a measure competitive and all rail 
rates are based more or less on water rates. The territory 
tributary to the Great Lakes system, it is estimated, an- 
nually aggregates through the receipts and shipments of 
its different lake ports a commercial traflic of over 
$1,000,000,000, the city of Chicago alone exchanging by 
this water route in 1888 products of the value of $174,- 
374,848. That this traffic is carried on between ports on 
the different lakes of the system, thereby increasing the 
total, does not lessen its commercial advantage in compari- 
son with foreign commerce. Traftic of this magnitude is 
entitled to the best facilities of passage. 


The Nicaragua Canal Construction Company has pur- 
chased the plant of the American Contract and Dredg- 
ing Company, formerly used on the works of the Panama 
Canal. The purchase includes seven dredges, fifteen 
lighters, several tug boats, and the machine shops, with 
all their machinery, tools, and supplies of every kind 
complete. The entire plant is now being rapidly put in 
order for removal to Greytown. This plant did the 
greatest part of the effective work accomplished upon the 
Panama Canal, and the dredges are of exceptional power 
and capability. “Monthly reports of service show that 
three of them excavated an average of 150,000 cubic 
meters per month, and one of them, the most powerful, 
excavated in one month 257,000 cubic meters. These 
powerful dredges are to be used in harbor dredging, and 
in excavating the first ten miles of the canal, from its 
mouth to the first lock. 


The broom-corn cutters of Coles and Douglas counties, 
Ill., numbering about 1,000 men, have struck for an in- 
crease of 25 cents a day in their wages. 
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A brewery will be erected at Evansville, Ind. 

Britton, Mich., will soon have a grain elevator. 

A broom factory has been built at Atlanta, Ga. 

A grain eleyator is being built at Aiamosa, Colo. 

A grain elevator will be built at Cartwright, Man. 
Martin Blum will build a brewery at Lebanon, Ky. 

M. Sheehan is building an elevator at Graceville, Minn. 
A grain elevator is being built at North St. Louis, Mo. 


W. C. Brooks has erected a grain elevator at Cuba City, 
Il. 


A large grain elevator is being erected at East St. Louis, 


G. P. Chessman, grain dealer at York, Neb., has sold 
out. 


A brewery will be built at Golden, Cal., 
man. 

A grain elevator has been erected at Wichita Falls, 
Tex. 

Martian Bros. will build a grain elevator at Mt. Forest, 
Ont. 

F. H. Bain will build a broom factory at Goldsborough, 
N.C 

Two new grain elevators are being built at Hartley, 
Towa. 

A brewery to cost $90,000 will be built at Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 


W. H. Holland & Sons will build a brewery at Detroit, 
Mich. 


by S. Hart- 


The large flax elevator at Fort Dodge, Iowa, is com- 
pleted. 

The grain elevator at Garretson, Dak., has been com- 
pleted. 

The Exchange Elevator at Buffalo, N. Y., is com- 
pleted. 

The Tarboro Oil Mill at Tarboro, N. C., is being im- 
proved. 


A grain elevator is to be built at Manson, Iowa, to cost 
$4,000. 

The Illinois Brewing Company will build a brewery at 
Chicago. 

A new grain elevator is being built at Greenville Junc- 
tion, Me. 

L. F. Patillo has completed a broom factory at Mays- 
ville, Ga. 

Two cotton-seed oil mills are being erected at Ninety 
Six, N. C. 


The broom factory at Arcadia, Neb., has recommenced 
operat ions. 


The 5,000-bushel elevator at Eagle Lake, Mihi, 
completed. 


is 


Ogilvie & C 


Co. will erect a third grain elevator at Car- 
man, Man. 


Horn & Schwalm will enlarge their brewery at Osh- 
kosh, Wis. 


A brewery will be built at New Athens, IIl., 
brose Roth. 


by Am- 


W. W. Reynolds is building a grain elevator at Lake 
Mills, Iowa. 


Francis Bros. are erecting a grain warehouse at Poplar 
Point, Man. 
A brewery is to be built at Ventura, Cal., by Herman 


Koenemann. 
Wm. Thatcher is erecting a large cotton-seed oil millat 
Belton, Tex. 


John F. Demarris, grain dealer 


at Alexander, Iowa, 
has sold out. 


C. Fromm contemplates erecting a broom factory at 
Shelby, N. C. 


A stock company will erect a cotton-seed oil mill at 
Abilene, Tex. 


A brewery will be built at Great Falls, Mont., by An- 
drew Johnson. 


George P. Burgwyn will build a cotton-seed oil mill at 
Jac kson, N. C. 


The Wolfe City Cotton-sced Oil Mill at Wolfe, Tex., is 
being enlarged. 


The Maple Leaf Elevator Company has been i incorpora- 
ted at Woodruff, Platte county, Mo., with $6,000 capi- 
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ital. Incorporators, B. R. Beall, H. E. Miller and E. 8. | pany’s house on the Minneapolis & St. Louis tracks 
‘| Thomas. 


Schwab & Pope’s new elevator at Holstein, Neb., is 
now completed. 

Hoover & Bonham are building a 15,000-bushel elevator 
at Halsted, Kan. 

A stock company will be organized to build a brewery 
at Americus, Ga. 

The Texas Brewing Company will build a brewery at 
Fort Worth, Tex. 

A brewery will be erected at Jackson, Minn., by Cor- 
nelius G. Gilmore. 


Johnson Bros. of Wilton, Iowa, will build a grain ware- 
house at Attalissa. 


J. F. McCarty intends to establish a cotton-seed oi] mill 
at Comanche, Tex. 

A new grain elevator is to be built at Stockton, Ill., by 
Minneapolis parties. 

The Charles T. Ogren Brewing Company will build a 
brewery at Chicago. 

Hayes & Son, grain and lumber dealers at Wayland, 
Iowa, have sold out. 

Mr. Rowe of Wilton, Iowa, is erecting a new office and 
putting in new scales. 

Henry C. Moffatt will erect a malt elevator and malt 
kiln at Buffalo, N. Y. 

The Algiers Brewing Company has purchased a site for 
$2,500 in Algiers, La. 

H. H. Rowland will erect an oil mill and fertilizer 
factory at Tyler, Tex. 

A grain warehouse of 40,000 bushels’ eapacity is being 
built at Clarion, Iowa. 

H. K. W. Cheders has established the Veteran Broom 
Works at Atlanta, Ga. 

The Baltimore Cotton-seed Oil Mill is rebuilding its 
works at Canton, Md. 

Barber & Kneesaw, grain dealers at Wilcox, Neb., have 
dissolved partnership. 

A stock company to erect a $40,000 distillery is talked 
of at Greenville, S. C. 

The Brenham Compress Company has bought the oil 
mill at Brenham, Tex. 

The Ontario Elevator at Buffalo, N. Y., has received 
its first cargo of grain. 

The Scranton Brewing Company will enlarge its 
brewery at Scranton, Pa. 

The Plattsburg Brewing Company will build a brew- 
ery at Plattsburg, NE ay 

D. C. Imboden, a prominent grain dealer of Kansas 
City, Mo., failed Sept. 1. 

A steam elevator with a capacity of 10,000 bushels is to 
be built at Jackson, Neb. 

Lacoste & Prefontaine, grain dealersat Montreal, Que., 
have dissolved partnership. 

A D. Thompson & Co., grain dealers at Montreal, Que , 
have dissolved partnership. 

Mr. Zimmerlee has leased the Rock Hill Cotton-Seed 
Oil Mill at Rock Hill, S. C. 

A Philadelphia syndicate has purchased J. G. Roach’s 
distillery at Uniontown, Ky. 

The Rich Grain Distillery Company will enlarge its 
distillery at Morganfield, Ky. 

J.S. Crerar and Buchanan & Co. are erecting grain 
warehouses at Saltcoats, Man. 

The Farmers’ Warehouse Company will build a grain 
warehouse at Garfield, Wash. 

Chris Wahl, proprietor of the Columbus Brewery at 
Sacramento, Cal., has sold eut. 

The Wolfe City Oil Company is enlarging its cotton- 
seed oil mill at Wolfe City, Tex. 

The Fitzgerald Brewing Company is enlarging its 
brewery at College Point, N. Y. 

A brewery will be erected at Birmingham, Ala., by the 
Birmingham Brewing Company. 

Thorn & Southall will build a stone elevator aad a 
brick distillery at Louisville, Ky. 

Albert Carey has purchased Henry Raabe’s brewery at 
Washington, D. C., for $112,000. 

Several elevators are being built at Hartney, Man., on 
the Souris branch of the C. P. R 


A new elevator is being erected at Argentine, Kan., by 
Barnett & Record of Minneapolis. 


It is reported that an English syndicate has purchased 
three breweries at Covington, Ky. 


The Schoenhofen Brewing Company will erect an 
80,000-bushel elevator in Chicago. 


Barnett & Record, grain elevator builders of Minneap- 
olis, are building an annex to the City Elevator Com- 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


The Paterson Consolidated Brewing Company y 
build a brewery at Paterson, N. J. 


A stock company will probably be organize to e1 
cotton-seed oil mill at Aiken, S. C. 


The Lake of the Woods Milling Company is erecting 
35,000-bushel elevator at Virden, Man. 


The Cincinnati Elevator Company at Cincinnati, Ohi 
has passed into the hands of a receiver. 


C. Baumgarten of Shulenberg, and others, will e ect F 


cotton-seed oil mill at Hempstead, Tex. a 


Bedilion & Co. are erecting a grain elevator of 30,00 
bushels’ capacity at Elm Grove, W. Va. Ae 


A brewery will be built at Chattanooga, Tenn., yg th 
Chattanooga Ice and Bottling Company. 


A grain elevator with a capacity of 200,000 bushel 
in process of erection at Memphis, Tenn. oe 


John Schneider & Co., grain and stock buyers at. Fen. 
nimore, -Wis., have dissolved partnership. : ig 


The grain elevator at Hay Springs, Neb., with a capac- 
ity of 15,500 bushels, has been completed. % 


The Eagle Brewing Company has been incorporafed at at 
Chicago, with a capital stock of $150,000. a 


Barnes & Adams, grain dealers of Minneapolis, Mir nig 
have been succeeded by Barnes & Nicholls. 


A grain storage company has been organized at Jobn- 
son, Wash., with a capital stock of $5,000. 


The Kaw Elevator Company has been incorporated * 
Kansas City, Mo., with a capital of $25,000. ; 


The Southern Distilling Company has been incorporates ed 
at Dallas, Tex., with $150,000 capital stock. ; 


The Lake of the Woods Milling Company’s new ele 
vator at Griswold, Man., is almost completed. : 


The factory of the American Glucose Company at 
Leavenworth, Kan., is now in full operation. Bi 


The Goebel Brewing Company has been incorporated 
at Detroit, Mich., with a capital of $300,000. 


The Engessor Tiewhie Company will be ek 
at St. Peter, Minn., with a capital of $100,000. 


The Montreal ae a Company’s new elevator | 
at Kingston, Ont., has commenced operations. 


Warner Bros. of Halfmoon, N. Y., have leased the o d 
Gould Opera House at Ballston for a brewery. : 


H. T. Hoyle & Bro., dealers in grain, wool and hides 
at Belton, Tex., have removed to Dallas, Tex. 


Clement & Parker, grain dealers at Minneapolis, Minail 
have been succeeded. by Clement, Parker & Co. 


Gilpin Bros., grain dealers at Philadelphia, have dis 
solved partnership. Samuel B. Gilpin succeeds. 


W. R. Austin, grain and produce dealer at West- 
minster, B. C., has sold out to Calhoun & Steves. 


The firm of Moore, Hull & Co., grain dealers at Savana 
nah, Ga., has changed its firm name to Moore & Co. _ rs 


The Kentucky Distillery Company will rebuild it dis- 
tillery, which was recently burned at Louisville, : 


The Adam Scheidt Brewing Company has poe jee 4 
ized at Norristown, Pa., with $125,000 capital stock, 


H. C. Ross of Rapid City, Man., has sold out to G. | ‘A 
Stone, and will go into the grain business at Hamiota. 


The firm of Bull & Hill, dealers in grain, lumber and. 
seeds at Milton, Ind., is now styled Bull, Hill & Kays. | 


The A. T. Schmid Company has been incorporated 
Charlotte, N. C., to erect oil mills with $12,000 capital 


McLaughlin & Co. of Craig, Neb., have been succeed 
by the Craig Grain, Lumber and Implement Company. 


The firm of Finch Bros., grain and hardware dealer; 
Garner, Iowa, has been dissolved. T. F. Finch succe 


The Cochran Cotton-Seed Oil Company has been inc: 
porated at Philadelphia, Pa., with $200,000 capital stoe 


The Eagle Brewing Company has been incorporated 
Chicago with $150,000 capital by G. F. Fisher and othe 


D. Rothschild & o., grain dealers at Davenport, Iowa, 
have been succeeded by the Rothschild Grain Company. 


A grain elevator will be built at Chattanooga, ‘Tenn., 
by the Chattanooga Warehouse and Banking Renin 


The Hermann Lackmann Brewing Company has be 
incorporated at Cincinnati with a capital stock of $600,- 
000. 

The Anderson Ginning and Manufacturing deapaca 
will build an oil mill and fertilizer factory at Anderson, 
8. C. ye 


Ranger, Stevens & Co. will build a grain sleet. 
Farmington, Me. It will be 40x100 feet, and Bee sto 
high. 

Barnett & Record, grain elevator builders of ees 
olis, are building elevators of from 15,000 to 50,000 bush- 
els’ ‘capacity at Hobart, Harlem and Waubay (two), 
Dakota; at Sioux City and Cleves, in Iowa; at Broo 
Clement, Kensington, Maple Lake, St. James, 
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Morgan, New Ulm, Smith Lake and Sleepy Eye, in Min- 
nesota, and at Downing, Dak. 


The Cedarburg Elevator. Company at Cedarburg, Wis., 
has changed it name to Alex. Berger Commission Com- 


pany. 
The Standard Oil Company has sold its oil mill at 
Brenham, Tex., to C. H. Schweiss, R. E. Leeper and 
others. 

The Milwaukee Brewing and Malting Company has 
been incorporated at Pasco, Wash, with a capital of 


William M. Cooper of Milmine, Bodman & Co., grain 
dealers in New York City, N. Y., has withdrawn from 
the firm. 


Frank C. Heald, grain dealer and president of the Bal- 
timore Corn and Flour Exchange, has failed. Liabilities 
not large. 


Mr. Jordan has purchased the Haggerty & Tulloch 
elevator at Frankford, Ont., and will put same in first- 


class order. 


_ he Christian Moerlien Brewery Company of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, will erect a brewery at Birmingham, Ala., to 
cost $25,000. 


The Limestone Starch Company has been organized at 


Limestone, Mass., and willrun the factory on the co- 
operative plan. 

R. Baker & Son, grain dealers at Victoria, B. C., have 
received four tons of new fall wheat grown in the Chilli- 
whack country. 


Blum, Baldwin & Girvin, grain and commission deal- 


ers at San Francisco, Cal., have been succeeded by Girvin, 
Baldwin & Eyre. 
The Mader & Keip Brewing Company has been incor- 
perated at Chicago with $100,000 capital, by Charles 
er and others. 


The Heidenreich Company are planning a large clean- 


+ 


ing elevator, to be erected at Omaha, Neb., for the Fowler 
_ Blevator Company. 

5} F. A. Bean of Faribault will erect a grain elevator at 
St. Louis, Minn. 


The capital is furnished by Faribault 
and Duluth parties. 


The Pillsbury-Porter people have abandoned the 
‘ojected 600,000 bushel elevator at Minneapolis on ac- 
mt of bad crops. 


The Chattanooga Brewing Company’s brewery has 


a been purchased by E. D. Kohn and others, who will en- 
| Sen and operate it. 


_ The Farmers’ Alliance Elevator Company has been in- 
_ corporated in Lincoln county, Minn., and is erecting an 


_ elevator at Lake Benton. 


y The United States Starch Works has been incorporated 
{ Waukegan, Ill. Capital stock $300,000. Incorporators, 
W, P. Kennard and others. 


» The Cold Distilled Brandy Trust has been incorporated 
at Rome, Ga., by W. L. and W.T. Horne of Connecticut, 
h a capital of $2,000,000. 


The new grain elevator for the Cadwallader Milling 
Company at Fostoria, Ohio, is nearly completed. Its ca- 
city will be 50,000 bushels. 


; pe egish syndicate desires options on the elevators 
uffalo, N. Y. It is said that $400,000 have been 
ed for the Wilkeson Elevator. 


J. L. Hutches, grain dealer, and R. J. Terwilliger, 
n and coal dealer at Garner, Iowa, have formed a part- 
nership styled Terwilliger & Hutches. 


he Heidenreich Company of Chicago have just 
mpleted a 75,000-bushel grain elevator for the Higgs 
mission Company at Kansas City. 


The St. Paul and Kansas City Grain Company now has 
houses in Iowa. E. A. Abbott is general manager, 
| headquarters at Des Moines, Iowa. 


he Northern Pacific Railroad has granted sites for ele- 
s at Steele, Sanborn, Sykeston and Cooperstown, N. 
, to J. Johns of Minneapolis, Minn. 


Price-Current Quotation Company has been incor- 
d at Chicago, to quote prices and furnish informa- 
m to merchants. Capital stock $10,000. 


Lindsay Grain Elevator Company has been organ- 
at Lindsay, Ont., with a capital of $20,000 to build 
in elevator of 100,000 bushels’ capacity. 


Albert Dickinson Seed Elevator at Sixteenth and 
streets, Chicago, is being overhauled by the Heiden- 
h Company, elevator builders of Chicago. 


artin, Mitchell & Co. will build an elevator of 12,000 
capacity at Martinville, Man., on the Morris- 
m branch of the Northern Pacific & Manitoba 
Ly 

Omaha Elevator Company has ordered its country 
to cut down expenses, and some of the elevators 
e closed. This is caused by the partial failure of 


North Dakota Elevator Company, at its annual 
ing, elected the following officers: President, A. J. 
T; vice-president, G. B. Kirkbride; secretary and 


treasurer, P. M. Ranney; general manager, A. G. 
Chambers. E. 8. Bristol of Boston has been added to the 
directory. 


The Highland F. M. B. A. Elevator Company has been 
incorporated at Highland, Ill. Capital stock, $7,000. 
Incorporators, Jones Tonz, Frank Lorenz, Edward Lorenz 
anil others. 


R. F. Lyons has completed his elevator at Carberry, 
Man., and will probably build one at Melbourne, where 
Joseph Thomson and J. B. Murphy are erecting a grain 
warehouse. 


William M. Druly & Bros., grain dealers at Joliet, Ill., 
with elevators at Plainfield and Caton Farm, were closed 
by the sheriff Sept. 2 on a.judgment for $7,658. Liabil- 
ities, $50,000. : 


The American Elevator Company has been incorporated 
at Chicago, Ill., to operate grain elevators. Capital stock, 
$30,000. Incorporators, James Leon, Chris Steinerand 
and Joseph Stith. 


Sawyer, Wallace & Co., grain commission dealers of 
New York City, failed Sept. 4. The firm, which was 
established in 1852, was well known and highly respected 
in business circles. 


The Nebraska Terminal Railroad and Elevator Com- 
pany has been incorporated at South Sioux City, Iowa, 
with $500,000 capital stock. The company will furnish 
terminal railroad facilities. 


The Lake Superior Elevator Company of Duluth, 
Minn., at its annual meeting elected C. H. Graves, presi- 
dent; R. S. Munger, vice-president; L. A. Marvin, secre- 
tary, and George Rupley, treasurer. 


Omaha, Neb., will have three new grain elevators— 
Peavy & Co.’s new elevator of 1,000,000 bushels’ ca- 
pacity, one of equal capacity for the Woodman Linseed 
Oil Company, and a third somewhat smaller. 


The Red River Valley Elevator Company of Duluth, 
Minn., will be controlled by the Duluth companies. It 
will have the same oflicers as the Northern Pacific Com- 
pany, but will maintain a separate existence. 


The W. H. Purcell Company has been incorporated at 
Chicago to do a malting and grain business, with a cap- 
ital of $250,000. The incorporators are W. H. Purcell, 
Charles H. Purcell and Joseph Guckenheimer. 


The Great Northern Railroad Company is laying a 
second track into elevators H, E, I and F at Duluth, 
Minn, This will give the company excellent facilities for 
reaching elevators on the Duluth side of the bay. 


The Union Elevator Company of Duluth, Minn., held 
its annual meeting recently, at which the following offi- 
cers were elected: President, C. H. Graves; vice-presi- 
dent, M. J. Forbes; secretary, L. A. Marvin,; treasurer, 
George Rupley. 


Grain elevators, each of 30,000 bushels’ capacity, are 
being built at Balder, Hilton and Wawanesa, Man., on 
the Morris & Brandon branch of the N. P. & M., by the 
Manitoba Elevator Company, of which James Nicoll of 
Wawanesa is manager, 


Brown Bros. Grain Company has been incorporated at 
Omaha, Neb., with $200,000 capital, to operate grain ele- 
vators in Nebraska and adjoining states. The incorpo- 
rators are C. T. and G. K. Brown, W. E. Kieker, John 
Reed and J. W. Bowman. 


The St. Paul and Kansas City Grain Company has been 
incorporated at Minneapolis, with a capital stock of 
$150,000. The incorporators are George 8. Barnes of 
Minneapolis, John Q. Adams of St. Paul, and Randall L. 
Frazee of Frazee City, Minn. 


A fight isin progress between grain buyers in Wash- 
ington. In Portland wheat is quoted at 54 cents, in 
Seattle and Tacoma 56 cents is offered, while the Pacific 
Coast Elevator Company at Portland has been calling for 
wheat at 6114 cents per bushel. 


The Pacific Elevator Company has been incorporated 
at Minneapolis, Minn., with a capital stock of $150,000. 
The incorporators are Henry Poehler, Thomas Welch, 
August F. Poehler, Earnest L. Welch and Alvin H, 
Poehler, all of Sibley county, Minn. 


The Northern Pacific Railway has given a free ex- 
cursion to representative business men from Winnipeg, 
Portage la Prairie and Brandon, to Duluth and St. Paul. 
The party went to see the facilities of the Northern 
Pacific Railway for handling Manitoba’s export grain, 


The London Investment Company of London, Eng., is 
reported to have purchased the plants of the Rudolph 
Brand Brewing Company, United States Brewing Com- 
pany, K. @. Schmidt Brewing Company, Weiss Brewing 
Company, and the Bartholomae & Roesing Brewery, all at 
Chicago. 


The Requa Bros. elevator at Forty-fourth street and 
Wabash track, Chicago, is now nearly completed, and 
will probably be the most complete and modern cleaning 
elevator in Chicago. It is being built by the Heidenreich 
Company of Chicago, and is equipped with two Champion 
Oat Clippers and one Monitor Cleaner. ; 


Mr. Hayes, the assignee of W. EF. Meader & Co. of 
Minneapolis, Minn., which firm failed three years ago, 
has sued Bryant Stephens, Meader’s father-in-law, for 
$7,000. Hayes claims that Meader & Co. owed Stephens 
$7,000 on some notes, that these notes were paid just be- 
fore the failure, and that this was done to give a prefer- 


ence to Stephens. He asks that payment be declared 
void, that the sum may be recovered for Meader’s credit- 
ors. 


Barnett & Recerd, grain elevator builders of Minneap- 
olis, Minn., have contracted to build a grain elevator of 
1,000,000 bushels’ capacity at Paynesville, Ohio, for the 
Pittsburg & Western Elevator Company on the tracks of 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railread, to which it will be leased. 
It will be completed on or before Feb. 1. 


A large starch factory is being builtat Hammond, Ind., 
near Chicago. It will be completed by Oct. 1, and will 
consume 3,500 bushels of corn daily. The proprietors 
are Messrs. Stein, Hirsh & Co. Between the factory and 
the river a grain elevator of 100,000 bushels’ capacity is 
being built. It will be 94 feet long, 40 feet wide and 85 
feet high. 


The old Rock Island Elevator ‘“‘B” in Chicago, of 
1,000,000 bushels’ capacity, is being thoroughly re- 
modeled and equipped with new machinery, by the 
Heidenreich Company, elevator builders of Chicago. 
The entire elevator is supported on screws while the old 
foundation is being removed and a new one putin. The 
roof of the cupola is being raised one story on jack- 
screws while an intermediate floor is inserted. 


Peter Shoofs, agent for Cargill Bros.’ elevator at Ever- 
est, N. Dak., was arrested Sept. 2 and taken to Fargo, 
charged with embezzlement from the elevator company. It 
is alleged he appropriated the proceeds of 107 bushels of 
wheat, 80 bushels of corn, and 790 bushels of oats, 
amounting to about $300. It is said that he acknowledged 
taking $150. He was bound over to the grand jury. His 
arrest was secured by the Fidelity & Casualty Company, 
which had furnished his bond to the elevator company. 


The D. R. Putnam estate has sold its elevators and 
warehouses to the following firms: To Bender Bros. & 
Co., elevators at Garner, Britt, Rock Valley, Bridgewater, 
Emery, Alexandria, Mitchell, Plankinton, White Lake, 
Kimball, Menno, Scotland, Tyndall; and warehouses at 
Wesley, Algona, Estherville, Spirit Lake, Hartley, San- 
born, Hull, Inwood, Worthing, Lennox, Parker, Marion 
Junction, Mount Vernon, Pukwana, Freeman, Spring- 
field, Running Water, Lesterville and Eden. All these 
houses are located _on the Iowa divisicn of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad. Those at Bonilla, Tu- 
lare, Redfield, Ashton, Mellette, Warner, Westpool and 
Frederick to W. H. Wheeler of Aberdeen, S. Dak. To 
L. N. Loomis of Alpena, those at Letcher, Woonsocket, 
Alpena and Virgil, Dak. To S.S. Cargill of Minneap- 
olis, Minn., those at Bath, Ipswich, Mina and Eureka. 
The house at Wolsey to the Farmers’ Alliance, and the 
one at Ellendale to Jordan, a miller at Janesville, Wis. 


Ares Af omment. 


NO ELEVATOR TRUST. 


There is renewed talk in a quiet way about an elevator 
trust in this city. An impression prevails that such a 
trust already exists, but it isa mistake. There is a sort 
of an alliance, offensive and defensive, among elevator 
proprietors, but no trust that involves solidification of 
control or that can compel uniformity of action.— Chicago 
Times. 


EFFECT OF BUCKET SHOPS, 


His [Ben Butterworth’s] last argument even against 
bucket shops—and these are much to be despised—is weak 
and puerile. He says they aid the decline in farm prod- 
ucts by selling, and that their effect is to lower prices. 
They have about as much effect on general values as a 
private game of poker between Congressmen has on the 
turn of the red or the black at Monaco. If the dealer in 
one of these shops finds fighting the margins is unprofit- 
able, he is just as likely to buy as to sell to hedge himself. 
Unfortunately, he generally does neither if the pot is 
large enough to encourage the theft of it.—Baltimore 
Journal of Commerce. 


Chicago received 3,970 cars of winter wheat during 
August, against 6,840 cars in the preceding August. 
Of this two cars graded No. 1; 2,064 cars No. 2; 1,497 
No. 8; 320 No 4, and 87 no grade, against 1,749 cars of 
No. 2; 4,409 No. 3; 611 No. 4, and 71 no grade during 
August, 1889. 


Recent advices from Huron, 8. Dak., state that the 
prospect for large crops throughout South Dakota has 
prompted the railroad commissioners of that state to 
give attention to elevator privileges. A number of ele- 
vator privileges have been asked and readily granted by 
railroad and elevator companies, particularly along the 
Chicago & Northwestern lines. The commission has 
also taken steps for the building of switches and tracks 
at points where connections with the Great Northern line 
and other roads are desirable. 


The grain handled at Duluth during the crop year 
ended Aug. 31, 1890, amounts to 2,070,099 bushels more 
than that of the crop year ended Aug. 31, 1886, hereto- 
fore the banner year for the movement of wheat toward 
the head of the lakes. The total receipts of grain for the 
crop year are 22,510,060 bushels, and the shipments 21,- 
560,039 bushels. The amount of grain handled in Duluth 
in 1885 was 28,900,000 bushels; in 1886, 42,000,000 bush- 
els; in 1888 the amount fell to 21,000,000 bushels, and in 
1889 the total was 31,000,000 bushels, © 
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STORAGE RATES AT CHICAGO. 


The proprietors of the public elevators at Chicago have 
published the following notice: ‘ 

The agreement between the Board of Trade and ele- 
yator proprietors having been carried out, the under- 
signed hereby give notice that the rates of storage on 
rain in our warehouses shall be as follows from July 1, 
1890, to June 80, 1891: ; 

On all grain received in bulk and inspected in good 
condition, three-quarters of one cent per bushel for the 
first ten days or part thereof, and one-third of one cent 
per bushel for each additional ten days or part thereof. 

After the first day of December, 1890, upon grain in 
good condition, storage will be at the above rates until 
four cents per bushel shall have accrued, after which time 
no additional storage will be charged until the first day of 
May, 1891. : 

All amounts which have been collected in excess of the 
above rates will be refunded by us on application. 


To PouULTRY RAISERS. 


The Complete Poultry Manual is a neat little 
work which is well worth reading by those interested in 
poultry, or by boys or girls who want to turn an honest 
penny. The price is only 25 cents. Sent postpaid on 


receipt of price. Address 


MITCHELL BROS. CoO., 
184 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


PARTNER WANTED. 


In the grain, lumber and coal business in Central Iowa. 
Good territory and fine crops. For particulars address 
Tuos. Houuts, Radcliffe, lowa. 


WANTED. 


To buy or lease a grain elevator; state particulars and 
address 

No. 53, care AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, 
Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED. « 


Situation as foreman or manager in grain elevator. 
Have had several years’ experience in the elevator busi- 
ness. Am not afraid of work. I understand the hand- 
ling of machinery, bookkeeping, and all the details per- 
aining to the business. Best reference as to honesty, 
sobriety and good character. Fully competent of taking 
charge where a reliable man is wanted. Address 

ForEMAN OR MANAGER, care AMERICAN ELEVATOR 
AND GRAIN TRADE, Chicago, Il. 


Gor Sale. 


FOR SALE CHEAP. 


Two No. 8 Excelsior Oat Clippers in good repair, Ad- 
dress 

Oar Ciipppr, care AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 
TRADE, Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE. 


Steam elevator at Villisca, Iowa; 15,000 bushels’ capac- 
ity. Four ear corn dumps, sheller, cleaner, etc., all com- 
plete. Splendid corn crop. Price $1,500. Immediate 
possession given, Address 

W. P. Cownt, Afton, Iowa, 


ELEVATOR FOR SALE. 


Of 10,000 bushels’ capacity; Barnard & Leas Sheller 
and Cleaner; one French burr, 42-inch, with bolt; one 
feed grinder; Atlas Engine, 20-horse power, boiler, 25- 
horse power; stone engine room; office scales, barn and 
coal sheds all on my own ground. Best corn county in 
the state. Office on business street. Address 

JAMES SmrrH, Belleville, Republic Co., Kan. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


FOR SALE. 


An elevator and corn mill combined, situated at Iantha, 
Mo., on K. C., F. 8S. & M. Railroad. Storage capacity of 
elevator about 10,000 bushels; capacity of roller corn 
mill, 125 barrels per day. Lumber and wholesale feed 
business in connection, Tributary to a large lumber dis- 
trict in Southeastern Missouri and Arkansas. An exten- 
sive trade established, An average of 800 cars of grain, 
feed and meal shipped annually. Good location and 
healthy climate. Best of reasons for selling. Half or 
entire interest offered on good terms. Address 

Harper, Fricke & Co., Iantha, Mo. 


COMMISSION CARDS. 


JOHN MACLEOD, 


A, J. SAWYER. 


A. J. SAWYER & OCO., 
Duluth and Minneapolis, Minn,, 


SHIPPING 
Grain Commission. 


Established 1663S, 


E. L. ROGERS & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 


FLOUR, GRAIN, SEED, HAY, 
135 8. Second Street, - (Chamber of Commerce Building), 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Liberal Advances made on consignments. Market reports fur- 
oished gratuitously on application. Correspondence Solicited, 


REFEB TO SEVENTH NATIONAL BANK OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Established 1865. Incorporated 1386. 


SCHWARTZ BROS. COMMISSION C0., 


1601, 1608 & 1605 North Broadweiy, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


General Commission Merchants 


FLOUR AND FEED. 
Liberal cash advanc3s made on consignments. 


GEORGE R. Stuart. 


CARRUTH & STUART, 


BROKERS AND 


Commission Merchants, 
GRAIN, FEED, HAY and STRAW, 


102 ‘State Street, -  - BOSTON, MASS. 


Liberal Advances on Consignments. Correspondence Solicited 
Reference: Commercial National Bank of Boston, 


SUMNER CARRUTH. 


COMMENCED IN 1839. 


J.N. ROBSON & SON, 
GENERAL COMMISSION and BROKERAGE, 


136 East Bay and 1 & 2 Atlantic Wharf, 
CHARLESTON, S.C. 


_ Particular and Prompt Attention given to the sale of Flour, 
Grain, Provisions, Corn Products and Manufactured Goods. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


The Henry W, Brooks Co, 


WHOLESALE 


Grain, Hay, Flour, Grits, Meal &C. S. Meal, 


State Agents for E. O. Stanard Milling’ Co.’s Royal 
Patent Flour, Henderson Hominy Mills, 
Grits and Meal, 


K. F. Brooks, Manager. Jacksonville, Fla. 


O. VY. ECKERT. JAS. MC CLENAGHAN, J. C. WILLIAMS. 


ECKERT, WILLIAMS & 60., 
WHOLESALE COMMISSION 


And Dealers in Corn, Oats, Flour, Mill Feed, Hay, Etc. 


Liberal Advances Made on Consignments. 


Office and Warehouse, 309 & 311 Lake Ave, DULUTH, MINN. 


TELEPHONE 333-1. 


.§ Bradstreet Mercantile Agency. 
REFERENCE: | State Bank of Duluth. — 


COMMISSION CARDS. 


BECKER &CO., 
Buckwheat Flour Mills, 


CENTRAL BRIDGE, N. Y. 


Also Dealers in Western Grain, Feed, Seeds, Etc. 


ESTABLISHED 1866. 


JOSEPH GOOD, 
COMMISSION MERCHANT 


For the Sale of Wheat, Corn, Rye, Barley, Qats, Hay, Mill 
Feed and Seeds, Etc. 


68 and 69 Mitchell Building, 99 W. 4th St., Cincinnati, 0. 
Refer to National Lafayette Bank. J 


Robert McKnight & Sons, - 
Commission Merchants, 


——AND DEALERS IN 


PLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED, 
Nos. 2106 & 2108 Market St, PHILADELPHIA. 


Merchants’ and Third National Banke, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


REFEREKOES: { 


A. B. TAYLOR & CO., 


SHIPPERS oF 


GRAIN AND MILL FEED, 


Room 10, Chamber of Commerce, 
MINNEAPOLIS, = - MINNESOTA. 


t=3~ Careful attention given to orders for Hard Spring © 
Wheat for Milling. 


GRAIN FOR SEED AND MILLING, 


BE, R. ULRICH. E.R. ULRICH, JR. 


E.R. ULRICH & SON, 
yvwestern Grain Merchants | 


And Shippers of Choice Milling White or Yellow Corn,. 


Also Mixed Corn, White Oats, Mixed Oats and Choice Red Winter 
Milling Wheat. Elevators and Storage along the Line of Wabash 
Ry., J. S.E Ry., 0. & M. Ry., and St. L. N. & I, Ry. 


Office, First National Bank Building, 


SPRINGEIELD, - ILLINOIS. 
J. M. GIRVIN. J. H. GIRVIN 
J.M. CIRVIN & SON, - 


GENERAL 


Commission Merchants, 


: FOR SALE OF _ 
Flour, Grain, Hay, Seeds, Mill Feed, etc., 
No. 220 Spear’s Wharf, - - BALTIMORE, MD. 


Liberal Advances made on Consignments. 


REFERENCES :—J. W. Guest, Cashier Citizens National Bank, 
W. 4H. Norris, Cashier Western National Bank, 


OATS. CORN. FEED. PRODUCE. 
R.'R. CORDNEES 


Wholesale Commission Merchant, 


MIDDLETOWN, N. Y., 


BUYS Corn, Oats, Feed in bulk or sacked, Grass Seeds, Pota 
toes, Apples, and any salable produce IN CAR LOTS- 


References: Merchants and Manufacturers Bank, First National 
Bank, and all who have sold me goods. 


LEMAN BARTLETT. 0. Z. BARTLETT, 


L. BARTLETT & SON, 
Grain and Produce Commission Merchants 


BARLEY a Specialty. 


Room 23, Chamber of Commerce Bldg, Milwaukee, Wis. 
- Oareful attention given to orders from Brewers, Malsters and Millers, 
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COMMISSION CARDS. COMMISSION CARDS. | COMMISSION CARDS. 


ESTABLISHED 1865. ; J.J. BLACKMAN. J.S. BLackMAN. G. W. GARDINER. 


2. ee ie BW J.J. BLACKMAN & CO., F H PEAVEY & C0 
Es aaah aN ae Ns Commission Merchants, Mi se 


JACKSON STREET, Opposite Board of Trade, CHICAGO, ILL, ! 
Wheat, Corn, Oats, Screenings and Corn Goods, | oe 


Specialties: Grain and Seeds of all kinds. Usual advances : 
ane 


made. Consignments Solicited. The Purchase and 
Sale of Grain. Seeds, Provisions for Future Deliv- | 37 Water Street, = - NEW YORK. Elevators. MINN. 


ery on Margins also a Specialty. 


MINNEAPOLIS, 


ates ae mcicating the ure of Markets ‘ape our reliable H 
and exhaustive Crop Reports sent free upon reques 
————__ |G. B. KIRKBRIDE & CO,, | CLarence H. Tuaver & Co,, 
SHIP YOUR GRAIN TO ee ae eS: 
THE VAN DUSEN-HARRINGTON CO, GR A IN, Canter at Merchaiis 
MINNEAPOLIS, TE = ‘ 
THE VAN DUSEN-ELIOT CO eb AT ee me. Specialties: Grain, Flour, Corn Goods, Bran and Hay, 
ay Large Shippers and Receivers of All Kinds Grain. 54 MAGAZINE STREET, Rooms 34np4, NEW ORLEANS. 


DULUTH, 
To Secure Highest Prices and Prompt Returns. 


CABLE ADDRESS, THAYER, NEW ORLEANS. 
Correspondence and Consignments Solicited. 


, Supplies for ? ——— 
- FLOUR MILLS, GRAIN ELEVATORS 


OTTON SEED,” LINSEED OIL MILLS 
SUGAR REFINERIES. STARCH" <7(7pE MILLS, 


HARD MILLING WHEAT A SPECIALTY. 


LULENT: WORKS: 


\B\ & V3 c| 
WesTWasnincton St | 2 A 


CVA\TCAGY Wis > CORRUGATED 


A. EP: DICKE Y” 


UNDER AND OVER BLAST 


DUSTLESS GRAIN SEPARATORS 


AND WAREHOUSE FANNING MILLS. 


Made in any desired size and capacity to accommodate the largest elevators and flouring 
mills, or small warehouses for hand use. 


THE END SHAKE MILLS 


(MOTION OF SHOE FROM FRONT TO BACK.) 


_ Are highly recommended for use with horse power, and Warranted to give Bet- 
ter Satisfaction when run in this way than any other mills made. 
For Circulars, Prices, Ete., Address the 


A. P. DICKEY MFC. CO., - RACINE, WIS. 
THE PATENT 
BUTTS 


6 AUTOMATIC 


GRAIN AND FERD SCALE 


Shrinkage Accurately Ascertained. 
SCALES Sent to any part of the United States or 
Canada on 30 Days’ Trial, and 
MY GUARANTEE: 


They shall weigh as accurately as either a 
Fairbanks or a Howe Scale 


UTOMATIC 
CCURATE 
UTHENTIC 


Invariably true in the Automatic Weighing of Grain, Uncleaned 
or Cleaned, in 


FLOUR MILLS, 
STARCH MILLS, 
OIL MILES, 
FLAX MILLS, 
MALT HOUSES, 
BREWERIES, 


Or in transit from Cars, Vessels, or Bin to Bin. 


tuinss J.B, DUTTON, no-one oe DETROIT, MICH. 
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G. T. HONSTAIN, Sup’t. of Construction. J. H. TROMANHAUSER, Mechanical Engineer. 


THE CRANE COMPANY, 


CONTRACTORS AND BUILDERS OF GRAIN ELEVATORS. 


Plans and Estimates furnished oh application for Transfer, Mixing and Storage Elevators. We Invite Inspection of our Designs, and Solicit Correspondence Respecting the 
Construction and Equipment of Grain Elevators. 


G@. W. CRANE, Manager, 


1” ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO THE COMPANY, 


=< CAMBRIDGE ROOFING CO. 


+ CAMBRIDGE 
OHIO, 


MANUF’RS OF 


ALSO 
PLAIN 


ROLLED, 
STEEL ano 
Grimped Edge, 
Corrugated avo Beaded 


Iron Roofing, Siding & Ceiling, WantED. 


DES MOINES MANUFACTURING & SUPPLY CO., 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF 


ELEVATOR MACHINERY & SUPPLIES! 


Be Ns 9 a 6 St AND cies ae doe eee 


Iron Pipe Fittings and Brass Goods, Pulleys, Shafting, Elevator Buckets and Gears. 


Correspondence Solicited. Estimates Furnished for Complete Plants. 


Office and Works: IO! to 121 Ee Court Ave., Des Moines, la. 


M. F. SEELEY. J. 8. SEELEY. C. R. DELAMATYR 


THE SEELEY ELEVATOR. 
SEELEY, SON & CO. 


FKFEREEMONT, NEBR., 


ELEVATOR BUILDERS 


THE SEELEY ELEVATOR 


Stands at the head for Convenience and 
Economy of Operation. 


Plans, Specifications 
AND ESTIMATES. 

Also furnish all kinds of Machin- 

ery, Engines, Cleaners, Corn Shel. 
lers, "Belts and Buckets, etc., etc. 

We sell dum epee Beene under the patents 
controlled by arper, 

We build levatore in ‘all parte of the 
United States and Canada 

(Ge With our experience, we can 
save you on these items more than 
cost of Plans. Correspond with us, 
and save costly mistakes. 


GARRY IRON ROOFING COMPANY. 


The Largest Manufacturers of IRON ROOFING in the World. 
Manufacturers of all kinds of IRON ORE PAINT 
Iron Roofing and Cement, 


We and Corrugated Sid- 
neoltOn, Tile or Shingle,Iron 
ames for Roofs and Build- 4 
8, Fire-proof Doors, Shut- 
ters, etc., etc. Sal 


Cleveland, 
Send for Circular and Price 
List No. 79. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINI. 


DEAL S U.S. STANDARD 


IMPROVED GRAIN TESTERS. 


The Best, Finest Finished and Most Accurate. 


ve 


No Mill or Elevator is Complete Without Them. 


THOUSANDS IN USE. 


Adopted by the Board of Trade. 


MANUFACTURED IN 


FOUR SIZES: 


ONE-HALF PINT. 
ONE PINT. 

ONE QUART. 
TWO QUARTS. 


The Wholesale 
Trade 
Supplied. 


WRITE FOR 
ILLUSTRATED LIST 
=—— Or 


MILL AND ELEVATOR 


SPECIALTIES. 


Carrying Cases made to order for Grain Testers 
and Grain Samplers. 


HENRY J, DEAL SPECIALTY 00., Bucyrus, 0. 


r NCINES for MILLS & ELEVATORS 


Boilers, Grates, Pumps, Heaters, Injectors, Jet Pumps, 
Wood Pulleys, Belting, Hose, Packing, Brass Coods,Pipe Fittings 
Western Agents for ATLAS ENCINE WORKS. 


NCLISH, MORSE & CO. cansasciry.mo.§ 
Ry a a ee RA : 


NEW LISBON, OHIO. 


HOLTON IRON ROOFING CO. 


AaA2zhodg 
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urniahod$Apolication, 


“Quick LAID” STEEL 


\4 
S 

OOFIN 
fa IT 1S WITHOUT AN NG 


HEBERLING M. R. CO., Mfrs., HAVANA, ILL, 


_ 
= 
Ss 
= 
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A 
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= 
Ss 
J 
= 


Menasha Hickory Pulleys, 


We make the only hard- 


pu 
}) ings, only wooden hangers 
yy) in the market. Send for 
. discounts and circulars. 


7 Menasha Wood Split Pulley 
MPANY, 


MENSA, WISCONSIN. 
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Commands the attention of the Grain Trade on account 
of its extreme simplicity, total absence of all complica- 
tion, small vertical space required, its unerring, great 
accuracy. The ability to perform its difficult duty with- 
out any attention; and under the most adyerse circum- 
stances continuously weighing, accurately registering, 
and when set for the purpose, delivering a car load or 
any other given quantity with absolute certainty; no 
more, no less. 

This Scale was awarded the highest 
and only premium, a silver medal, at 
the Cincinnati Centennial Exposition 
of 1888. The Locher Weighers are 
manufactured, not only for Grain, but 
for Coal, Cotton Seed, and also for all 
kinds of fluids, and of a capacity of = 
from 200 lbs. to two tons per minute. on 
They are made to weigh and deliver material as fast as the feed for a mill or other machine requires it. 


Every Scale Warranted and Sent on 3O Days’ Trial. 
WRITE FOR PRICES AND TERMS TO THE 


ORE, ~ |LOCHER SCALE CO., DECATUR, ILL. 


cy Ta = arehouse annin ill S. 
‘| Saal Warehouse anning [Yjills. 


Cut of No. 6 Milf with Motion Governor. 
CAPACITY— 


— 600 BUSHELS 


PER HOUR. 


K\ 


™BCOGK 


«B® Bes, XCMEAPEST  FLOGHER AUTOMATIC SCALE 


l MMT IMT 
| | AT 


WE MAKE 


| yal = e Farm Mills and fit IMPORTANT 
: TN ium ; } Z = FE . s BFW We 
aim NY ji < Seven Different Sizes INVENTION, 
Hi I | =x ! Zp E 
a P 7 My ; s f z LSE —FOR Suitable for all purposes re- 
ll ch j «| quiring a 
UNC Warehouses Bag Holder and Truck. 
mS Se Ai | | and Elevato rs A combination costing no 
a Han qn y a ae — a a - 
i More of them in actual and satisfactory .W.CRAN An be used) without: the 
Hil i A ae Shae Oy ene ee es platform ae FeAl or 


ders and correspondence 
solicited from responsible 
parties. Adjustable to any 
Size sack. 


C.W.CRANE, 
» 900 4th Street, South, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 


= been needed by Grain men, particularly by those who use 
= horse power in their elevators, for it matters not if the 
| 2 = horse is fighting flies, jumps or runs, this Governor pre- 
Uh serves auniform and steady speed. 
tl ‘ It i3 aconvenience with steam power, as the speed of 
the mill may be lessened or accelerated by it in a moment. 
Cone Pulleys are unnecessary with it. We guarantee 
this Governor as good as represented and we will allow 
purchasers ten days to test it, with the privilege of re- 
SA = ! == turning if not equalto the guarantee. 
ag = Send for Catalogue to 


a = 2 =~ L. S. & A. J. BLAKE, - Racine, Wis. 


giv 
= a= : Successors to The Blake-Beebe Oo, away if it will not fill demands of my circulars. 
JAMES KEMP, Kempton, Ill, 


| & The Motion Governor is something that has long 


The Only AUTOMATIC GRAIN SCALE 


SUITABLE FOR ELEVATORS. 


FOR THE FIRST TIME INTRODUCED IN THE UNITED STATES. 
<3-—= Over 4,000 in use in Europe, > 


Australia, South America and India. 
ADOPTED BY SEVERAL EUROPEAN GOVERNMENTS AS 


A STAN DARD, 


USED FOR THE ASSESSMENT OF CORN TAXES AND DUTIES IN GERMANY 
THE “CHRONOS” Automatic Grain Scale is the only Automatic Scale that has proved to be accurate 
and reliab'e after years of continuous working. 


AUTOM :TIC GRAIN SCALES A SPECIALTY SINCE 1876. HIGHEST AWARDS, COLO AND SILVER MEDALS, 


g eiiaes aa etl } THE “CHRONOS” EFFECTS A GREAT SAVING ¢  Patenteain | 
tition es © OF TIME, LABOR AND MONEY. i ea 


in Europe. Europe. 


For further Information, Illustrated Catalogues, Prices, ete , apply to 


C.REUTHER & REISERT, - 74 Cortlandt St, NEW YORK. 
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1 


STILWELL’S PATENT 
LIME EXTRACTING 


HEATER AND FILTER 


COMBINED. 
ALN 


Is the ONLY 
LIME-EXTRACTING 
HEATER 
that will prevent 
Scale In 
Steam Boilers, 
Removing all Im- 
purities from 
the water before 
it enters the 
Boiler, 


Thoroughly Tested. 
OVER 8,000 


of them in daily use 


a ~ UE ees <6 K | 

7 This cut is a fac- 

IN iil ||| simile of the appear- 

Hi] i pepe a =e 5 Heat- 

i : er at work on rdi- 

a & I] oes 

a EES — 
TLS h = 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE HMMs removed” ater ‘the 


USTLESS 


ng two weeks, 
Illustrated Cata- 


DAYTON, OHIO. 


=sOLes 
Commercial Calculator. 


WE FURNISH 
Ropp’s Commercial Calculator, bound in 


Gold Cloth, with Silicate Slate, for 75 

ts. 
SEPARATO Bound, in nice Roan Leather, with Pocket 
zt Slate and Renewable Account Book, 
EMBODIES MORE POINTS OF EXCELLENCE | _ for $1.00. 


Than any other machine now offered for similar purposes. aaa Bunnin , | Bound in fine American Morocco, Gilt 


”M 
ms 
| som 
y 
m |! 
rf 
| az 
fe 
[ool 
m 
 °] 
oO 
m 
= 
“Tl 
= 
ir] 
— 


! in Capacity, Perfect in Separation, and th GREA ; 
a wearse PSTRENG TH and DURABILITY. Edge, with oeed as ae Renewa 
<1 These machines have no equal. ADOPTED and INDORSED by many of tle ble Account Book, for $1.50. 
3 largest Mills and Elevators in the country. ADDRESS 


MADE IN DIFFERENT SIZES TO SUIT DIFFERENT RE PUIREMENTS. 


SS 


S aS SS S Send for circular with testimonials and prices. A MITCHELL BROS. CO., 
JOHNSON cw FIELD Co., ms = RACiANE. Wis. 184 Dzarzorn 81., CHICAGO. 
eS SRE SEER SRRES SS SRS ES S S  S  TES 
Jones, He Pays the Freight ROPER'S PRACTICAL HAND-BOOKS FOR ENGINEERS 

) P ; Hand-Book of Land and Marine Engines.............++. Price, $3 50 
Hand-Book of the Locomotive. ........... .ss.sseeeeee seeee = 2 50 

fama aller and Delarhnbly| GesremeaShes ras Sem tetlaenetete S300 

poy, HOHE ONG SOVACIAIG | Enoincor’s tandy-Bookn ccs BBO 

; ) \ Gare and Management of Steam Boilers ul M200 

y Cc H Al N Instructions aha Suggestions for Engineers. He. 5 2 00 

cas | LD) The Young Engineer’s Own Book..........++.0+++: wees eee 3 00 

' B E LTl N G P] These books embrace all branches of Steam Engineering—Stationary, Locomotive, Fire and 


Marine. Any engineer who wishes to be well informed in all the duties of his calling, should provide 
DETACHABLE in Every LINK. | himself with afnll set. They are the only books of the kind ever published in this country, and they 
are so plain that any engineer or fireman that can read can easily understand them. Address 


MITCHELL BROS. CO.. 184 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 


Especially Designed for 


Elevators, 
__ Conveyors, ELEVATOR ENGINES, 
Drive Bel ts , Upright and Horizontal, Stationary and Semi-Portable. 
Etc., Etc. ALL SIZES UP TO SIXTEEN HORSE POWER. 


Illustrated Pamphlet sent free. Address, 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO., Springfield, Ohio. 
GRAIN, SEEDS, EAR CORN, Eastern Office: 110 Liberty St., New York. 
MALT, COTTON SEED, COAL, 


STONE, CLAY, PAPER PULP, J.L. OWENS & Co., 


TAN BARK, BOXES, 
BARRELS,ETC. 


‘ 

—— For Handling — 
Also manufacturers of the Gregory Grain, 

Seed and Fruit Dryer; Meal and 


Manufacturers of 


The DUSTLESS 


Flour Purifier. Grain and Flax 


RAILROAD Track SCALES. BEFORE PLACING ORDERS SUMELASTIO ROOFING FELT costs only ‘SEPARATORS, 

Send for Illustrated 1890 | er york ind acorns con putin See tn To clean all Kinds 

Before purchasing, send Catalogue and Prices. for sample and full particulars. of Grains an@'Seeds, 

for Price List of our Stand- ADDRESS Gum Exasric Roorie Co., pet a 

sizes to suit differ- 

ard Scales.—None better.— 89 & 41 West Broapway, New York. ent requirements. 

Fully Warranted.—Au sizes | THE JEFFREY MFG. CO —— Send for Catalogue 
made, 2 7 UJ Local Agents Wanted. with Testimonials and Prices. Address, 

—ADDRES8— 123 East First Ave., Columbus, 0. J L. OWENS & CO., Minneapolis, Minn, 

a ee 


THE ALBERT DICKINSON CO 


"9 
Dealers in Timothy, Clover, Flax, Hungarian, Millet, Red Top, Blue 
Grass, Lawn Grass, Orchard Grass, Bird Seeds, &c. 
115, 117 & 119 Kinzie St. POP CORN. 
Warehouses) 104, 106, 108 & 110 Michigan 8t, Orricks, 115 Kinzie 8r, 


E 
198, 200, 202 & 204 Market St, CHICACO, ILL. 


Jones of Binghamton 


Binghamton, N. Y. 


Staal 


i 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 
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BARNARD & LEAS MIF. C0, 


Moline, Illinois. 


ELEVATOR MACHINERY. 


COMIPLETE ELEVATOR OUTFITS. 


“MICTOR+ * CORN + ote Ler. 


: | pamnanpe 
Dustless Three Sieve |: New Horizontal 


ELEVATOR i reat erent ‘ : | SMOTTER 


ee : in ie wii —= a io — 


_ WAREHOUSE | | SCOURER. 
Sarath) ee apne 


for Warehouse 
Purposes. 


—a ej BARINARD’S  _. 


Improved Double Screen Dustless Corn Gleaner w Shaker. 
FULL LINE SPROCKET WHEEL PATTERNS. 


ean ON Hangers, Boxes, Link Belting, Elevator Buckets, ee EN EA is 
~ Boots, Dump Irons, Belting. ~- 


ELEVATOR SUPPLIES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Messrs. BARNARD & LEAS MFG. CO. Bowtine GREEN, On10, Nov. 16, 1888. 
GENTLEMEN—Inclosed find draft for $130.00, payment invoice Sheller. Think we have the best Sheller in the market. We have 
two of your Shellers in use. Would put in the third one if {t were not so late in the season, Think we could save corn enough to soon 


pay for another one. Anyone making inquiry about Shellers, REFER THEM TO RoyER & Coon. 


Respectfully yours, ROYER & COON. 


SEND FOR PRICES AND DISCOUNTS. 


BARNARD & LEAS MFG. Co., MOLINE, ILL. 


J. F. PAYNE, Sales Agent for Indiana, F. G. WALLACE, Agent, 
79 W. Washington St., INDIANAPOLIS, IND.} Produce Exchange, - TOLEDO, OHIO. 
M. M. SNIDER, Sales Agent, J. H. WILLIAMS, Agent, 
1823 CAPITOL AVE., - DES MOINES, IOWA. PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 


STUART HARE, Enterprise, Kansas. 
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Beal in 1 Price, shh in the Estimation of Users. 


=a THE MONITOR. 


SEPARATOR. 
High Efficiency, Positive Antomatic Feed, 
Perfect Regalation, Thoroughly Controlled 


Superior Workmanship, Air Current, 


Try itand you will be satisfied with noother, 


Our MONITOR SEPARATOR is now in succesful 
operation in a large number of prominent elevators, and 
the class of work done by it is attracting much attention 
and favorable comment. Weclaim to have the best ma- 
chine for the purpose ever manufactured, and the testimony 
of the many users substantiate our claims in every detail. 


invest iianet ANp You WILL BE CONVINCED. 


THE MONITOR 


OAT CLIPPER 
Will Separate, Clip and Polish Oats. 


WORTHY OF A PLACE IN EVERY ELEVATOR. 


THOROUCH WORK, LICHT RUNNINC, DUSTLESS. 


The clipping of oats is now considered a necessity by 
all elevator men, and in offering our Monitor CLIPPER to 
do this work, we know that we offer a machine superior to 
anything heretofore in use, and a machine that has re- 
ceived the approval of every one who has used it, or seen 
it in operation. 

If you are interested in a machine of this kind you will 
be benefited by writing for full particulars. 


A complete line of our machines can be seen and full information obtained at our 
Western Branch, 63-65 South Canal Street, Chicago, Il. 


Write for Circular, Prices, Etc. 


HUNTLEY, CRANSON & HAMMOND, 


SILVDR OREERSE, N. Y., U. SBS. A. 


B, F, RYER,{ 5S".M‘s™ | Chicago, Ill, HENRY SIMON, { 2° Mez.Siee:sancuesren, EN 
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Four Sizes from 300 


te 20007. Capacity SPECIAL G RAI 


m GRAIN ELEVATORS , 
= 


———— 


WILLIS. 
SSS ESS 


ALT HOUSES 


—AND— 


Excelsior Dustless Elevator Separator. 


Several sizes. Styles and Capacities of End-Shake, and 
Side-Shake Warehouse Mills. 


 —<=+ PLENTY MORE TESTIMONIALS. 


Letters similar to sample below, on hand for inspection of Buyers. 
‘Suppose you Write us for Particulars.’’ 


E. H. PEASE MFC. CO., Racine, Wis. 
GENTLEMEN: 


r repairs, and consider it one of the most valuable pieces of machinery in our elevator. 


_ 4 trouble to raise the weight of oats anywhere from 3 to ro Ibs. per bu.and can change the grade while machine runs 
I by moving the severning weights upon the regulating levers. A few days ago we went to see a —-———— clipp 
prteng bom the work it was doing it is a total failure as an oaf clipper. 
| 

chine that will c>me up to your Ne. 8S Excelsior in quality or capacity. 
| vou claimed for it and paid for itself long ago. 
| We tested our clipper a few days ago by clipping 3,5 
| 


Our machine has done 


We also shipped two cars of oats from same bin to same commission merchant in Chicago, viz.: 
far not clipped, we got r-2cents per bu. more for the clipped than the unclipped oats (I-2 cent per bu. 


of clipping and waste) * * * * * * * etc. Yours truly, 


ALL SIZES AND STYLES OF 
**Pease*’ Farm Fanning Mills. 


| 


— OUR SPECIALTIES 
“A —ans— 
= Oat Clippers, 
“Pease” Farm Fans, 
“Pease” and “Wells” 
Warehouse Fanning Mills, 
“Pease” Dustless Separaters, 


EXCELSIOR 


Receiving Separators, 
Grain Graders, Cleaners 
and Polishers, Car Pullers, 
Bag Trucks, Warehouse Trucks, 


ELEVATOR SUPPLIES, 
Etc., Ete. z 


Excelsior Dustless Separator and Grader. 


CLIPS OATS, CLEANS, SEPARATES AND GRADES ALL KINDS 


RAIN HANDLING MACHINERY 


m2A Frost or Use 


SENECA, ILL, May 8, 1890. 


In December, 1888, we bought one of your Ne. 8 **Excelsior** Combined Oat 


eecr=. Separators and Graders, and have clipped at least 250,000 bu. of oats with it without a cent of 
cost Before buying, we examined 


| 
| other clippers in operation, but could find none we thought compared with the Excelsior in capacity or work. We have no 


fe would not exchange our Excelsior Clipper for a to-acre lot ot ———-—- clippers. We have yet tose 


3,509 bu. of oats by actual weight, with less than 1-2 lb. waste per bu. 
One car clipped and 


HOGAN & NEILSON. 


OF GRAIN, POLISHES WHEAT, BARLEY, MALT, RYE & OATS. 


CAUTION ! 


DO NOT BE DUPED 
into buying INFERIOR 
CLIPPERS by misrepre- 
sentations of our 
Jealous Competitors. 
THE MAKER 


——OF Aa-— 


Successful Clipper 


does not need to resort to 
such measures to gain trade. 
We will give Undeubted 
evidence of the 
SUPERIORITY 


——oOFr THE-—— 
EXCELSIOR CLIPPERS 


over the tignatures of 


-$ 


sa 
| 


= 
- 


= 


= 3 > 
af fudi Speed 


er work and 


ea mea- 


and other like Circumstancen. h 
+ THESE MACHINES ARE FULLY WARRANTED 
To Excel any Other SimilarjMachines of like sizes In the Market 


DUSTLESS. 


one 
cost 


covers = 


Oat Clipper and Separator. 


| MANUFACTURED BY 
THE : 
JERPEASE.NANTES | 


| Racine.wis: if 


ee 


“EXCELSIOR” 
COMBINED OAT C D 
SEPARATOR, GRADER AND POLISHER. 


_ E.H. PEASE MFG. CO., RACINE, WIS. U. S. A. 


i -. 
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The Eureka Oat Clipper, we emphatically claim is the best on earth, 


and, in fact, is the only one upon whose operation entire and: perfect reliance 


can be, af all times, and under all conditions, placed. There are more Eureka 


Oat Clippers in use than of all other kinds, and they haven’t been very long 


on the market. 


Here’s a partial list of users. 


We'll give you more if you 


want them, but these are sufficiently widely scattered to indicate how general 


is the adoption of this incomparable machine: 


Chicago Grain Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Middle Division Efevator (0. ; Chieago, Ill. 
Shellabarger M. & E. Co , Cerro Gordo, Ill, 
Faist, Krauss & Co. ., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Iowa Grain and Produce Co., Oscoda, Iowa. 
Albion Milling Co., Albion, Mich. 

Gifford & Manley, Grinnell, Iowa 

Botsford Elevator Co.. Port Huron, Mich. 


Grand Trunk Elevator Co., Port Huron, Mich. 


R. F. Hill & Co., Burlington, Iowa. 
Chicago & Pacific Elevator Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Waldron & W alker, Jackson, Mich, 

Gillett & Hall, Detroit, Mich. 

M.A. Morrow, Olathe, Kan. 

G. P. Chessman, York, Neb. 

T. A. Stansbury, Saybrook, Ill. 

Homer Relyea, DeSoto, Iowa. 

F. L. Bente, Bozeman, Montana, 

C. B. Chatfield & Co., Bay ( ity, Mich. 
Minter Bros., Kansas C ity, Mo. 

Capital Oat Meal Mill Co., Des Moines, Iowa, 
Finch & Hayward, Davenport, Iowa, 
Brackett & Stoddart, Mashalltown, Iowa, 
K. K, Liquin, Dysart, Iowa. 

McMorran & Co., Port Huron, Mich, 
Capital Elevator Co., Topeka, Kan, 

Dalen Elevator Co., Dallas, Texas. 

North Texas M. & E. Co,, McKinney, Texas, 
E, C. Cowles, Siorm Lake, Iowa. 

J. Bannister & Co., Peoria, Ill. 

W.R. Vanderveer, McCool Junction, Neb, 
Wm. Bender, Ida Grove, Iowa, 

Jno, A. Hatch, Mokena, Il. 

8. C. Bartlett & Co., Peoria, Il, 

D, N. Dunlap, Fontanelle, lowa, 

H, P. Stoughton, Capac, Mich. 

H.J.R eynolds, ‘Corning, Iowa, 

W. 4H, Ferguson, ‘Aurora, Neb. 

Wm. Burke, Friend, Neb. 

Barton Bishop, Sheldon, Ill. 


H. Grottlisch & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
E. 8. Easton & Co., Peoria. 

Kearney M, & E, Co., Elm Creek, Neb, 
Brunsing & Co., Beattle, Kan, 

White & Youngs, Stillman Valley, Ill, 
Bartleti, Kuhn & Co., Evansville, Ind, 
Graves & Johnston, Seneca, Ill. 

J.W. Hawn & Co,, Wichita, Kan. 

Cc. & G. P. Christianson, Randall, Iowa, 
Harper, Fricke & Co., Iantha, Mo. 
Beatrice Oat Meal Co., Beatrice, Neb, 
Weir & McMillan, Peterson, lowa, 
Weir & McMillan, Everly, lowa. 

F. H. Peavy & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Northern Grain & Mercantile Co. ., Ashland, Wis. 


W.L. Luce, South Elmhurst. Ill. 
Hagerty, Hunter & Co., Peoria, Ill. 

W. L. Mathews, Marlette, Mich, 

D. N. Dunlap, Maseena, lowa. 

Norton & Co,, Lockport, Il. 

Hill Bros., Chicago, Il, 

D. W. Patton, Manning, Iowa, 

Marsh & W 00d, Normantown, Ill. 
Webster Mfg. Co., Chicago, Il. 

F, A. Grier & Co., Peoria, Il), 

P. B. Sanborn, Port Huron. Mich. 

s s. Sprague & Co., Taylorsville, Ill. 

7. EB. Malden, Mangon, lowa. 

Vek Lawbaugh, Stuart, Iowa. 

Low & Bright, Cumberland, Iowa, 
Eikenberry & Co., Chariton, Iowa, 

City Elevator Co,, New Brighton, Minn, 
J.C. VanNatta, Montmorenci, Iowa, 
Stewart & Moeller, Reinbeck, Iowa. 
Duluth Elevator Co., West Superior, Wis, 
Royal Cereal Co.,, St. Louis, Mo, 

Robert Parkinson, Louisville, Ky. 

J, L. Draper, Janesville, Wis. 

J. B. Speer, Joliet, Ill. 

C., M, & St. P. Elevator ‘tH,’ Milwaukee, 


——— 


Jay Grain Co., Portland, Ind, 


O. E. Brown Milling Co., Grand Rapids, Mich, 


Carscellan & Cassidy, Jersey City, ips 
Geo. IX, Smith, Paterson, N. J. 
Howard Hinchman & Son, Phedeine es Pa. 
8. W. Bowne, Brooklyn, N 
Shaw & Truesdell, Benen 
Geo, Ketcham & Co., New York ¢ City, Ny. Xe 
Wm, Meek, Fall River, Mass, 
Monee & Winslow, Fall River, Mass. 

. H, Cox, Haverhill, Mass. 
M. L. & M. W. Graves, Northampton, Mass, 
I, V. & J. Hanson, Danversport, Mass. 
Day, Son & Co., Providence, Rei, 
Wheeler & Co., Bridgeport, Conn, 
Briggs & Co., "Newport, 1H, 
Geo. Richards & Co., Unionyille, Conn, 
u. Daniels, Hartford, Conn, 
C. H. Wilcox, Danbury, Conn. 
E, Johnson, Zanesville, Ohio, 
Jaqui & Co., Morris Plains, N. J. 
8.8. Sprague & Co,, East Deerfield, Mass. 
My: ers & Loving, Washington, D. CG. 
Weston Mill Co., Scranton, Pa, 
Dan’! Eddy, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
Vilas, Hawley & Lapelle, Swanton, Vt. 
C, Waldo, Waterville, N. Y, 
H. J. Klingler & Co., Butler, Pa. 
Johnson & Comstock, Pipe nenies Kee h 
Wm. Orr & Sons, Orr's Mil Is, NANG 
Engleke & Co.. Tarrytown, N. N's, 
Cutler & Co., North Wilbraham, Mass, 
H, K. Webster & Co., Lawrence, Mass, 
Geo. McKee & Co., Danbur , Conn, ‘ 
Geo, H. & E. C, Ross, New ung, NGYE 
Jas. Reynolds & Co., ‘Poughkeepsie, NN. Xk 
A, L, Winton, Bridgeport, Liaw 
J. E, Crow, Sing ea oe 
J.W. Dodge & Co., every, “Mass, 
L, B, Close, Schenectady, N mG, 


The best being always the cheapest, and popularity being indubitable evidence of merit, 


you afford to buy anything but the Eureka Oat Clipper ? 


== &_ 


S. HOWES, 


Sole Manufacturer, 


SILVER GREEK, Ney. 


can 


